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OUR HAT 


is off to TEACHERS ! 


They’ve proved they’re smart buyers of travel 
























HAT ISN’T FLATTERY! Fact is, more teachers 
travel by Greyhound than any other group of people 
in America, in proportion to their numbers. 


We explain it this way: Teachers are confirmed travelers 


—they insist on seeing new things and places, learning iN 
new and fascinating facts about this great country. They & 5 
demand strictly first-class and comfortable transporta- ‘e) 
tion, yet it must fit within a modest travel budget. es 






The one logical answer to all these requirements is 
Greyhound bus travel. So we say to 
teachers, ‘Thanks for your patronage! 
Hats off to your good judgment!” And 
we add: try Greyhound for week-end 
trips home, or anywhere—and for 
holiday travel this fall and winter. 


FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASSES IN 
FREE BOOKLET “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound’s booklet, 
“THIS AMAZING AMERICA.” It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange and un- 
believable things and places. For your free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
Broad St. Station, Philade'phia, Pa. If you want fares, and facts about any trip, jot down place 
you wish to visit on line below. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 











See the 1937 Unit Plan Edition 


of the Famous 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Approved for use in elementary 
schools and high schools 


18 volumes and Guide. . . 9,220 pages... 


You can obtain a complimentary copy of any 
one of the following units, simply by sending 10c 
to cover postage and handling (coin or stamps) 


Our Food 
Holland 


Astronomy 
Clothing 

Coal and Coke 
Colonial Life 
The Farm 


Pioneer Life 
Transportation 


Water and Its Work 


Users of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA are 
invited to write for a complete list of the specimen units 
available. 


Address inquiries to: 


The Reference Librarian 











14,000 illustrations . . up-to-date . . THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
complete . . inexpensive .... can be 
purchased on easy payments Dept. 71010 - 35 East Wacker Drive - Chicago 





NEW GREGG BOOKS 


Published Since January, 1937 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part 


IlI—Accounting. Lenert and McNamara .. $1.50 
Economics — Basic Principles and Problems. 
DANGRCES i oraicGiars eisteais Sa eine Pa oie AS 1.60 
Progressive Business Law with Graded and 
Classified Cases and Modern Tests. Filfus 
TAGE RA BIIOD 45: c0c 5 chee ’cnereln elo wisiave s Gere ees 1.20 
French Commercial Correspondence and 
Readings. Fish and Snow .«.....0csccees 1.20 
Business Offices—Opportunities and Methods 
OF Pnperavion: THOUTIS §6.i..65:60/6)8: 50008 08 01650 2.00 
Gregg Dictation and Transcription. Renshaw 
BI IIOSUOS a oisremio scion ee oso aaa Gate ots 1.50 
Functional Method Dictation. Leslie ........ 1.50 
The Law Stenographer. Baten, Kelley, and 
BVO RWED! <hcrd. tools aitGienis eres esata si eer 1.40 
Stenographer’s Transcription Reference. 
RAOPE OIA 3. cw.c-oaioiai.o als -ars laser lee tow a ee re talst arene .60 
Gregg Typing, Second Edition. SoRelle, 
Smith, Foster, and Blanchard. 
RCo) a8 (ae ee eoertet et arene ere 1.32 
BRIE 5 chick Saroueteae ewes tame 1.32 
RSORIBIOLO? 20.555 0:00is 0505-5 a palewdo Rei wigleians 1.60 
Typewriting for Personal Use. Blackstone 


and Yerian 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 











Modern-School 


| Arithmetic 
New Edition 


Clark—Otis—Hatton 








A new series for grades 3 to 8. Emphasis is on the 


understanding and use of arithmetic. Skills are main- 
tained by scientifically distributed practice. Topics 
have been reallocated in accord with recent research 


findings. Have you seen the Examination Edition ? 





World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 
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ARIOUS provisions of the teacher tenure act of the 

1937 session of the Legislature have been or are before 
the common pleas courts in nineteen different counties of 
the Commonwealth for interpretation. 

The more common issues involved in the cases were: 
Failure on the part of boards of school directors to renew 
contracts existing when the law went into effect. In these 
instances, the boards contended that a notice of termination 
of contract before the passage of the act constituted termi- 
nation of the contract and that the board therefore was not 
under obligation to tender a new contract for the ensuing 
school term. 

Arguing this point of view, attorneys for the school dis- 
tricts invariably attacked the constitutionality of the act. In 
all such cases the courts, without exception, have held that 
the tenure act is a valid exercise of legislative authority and 
is, therefore, constitutional. Likewise, the courts in each 
instance have held that a notice of termination of contract 
did not terminate employment until the end of the year, 
that such employees were in the employ of the district at 
the time the tenure act was passed and were entitled to re- 
ceive contracts for the new school term 1937-38. In prac- 
tically all of these instances the courts have pointed out 
that school districts are agents of the State and that it is a 
valid exercise of the Legislature to continue in full force 
and effect all existing contracts as of the date of the passage 
of the act. 

Other cases that reached the courts were those of dis- 
missals following a public hearing, as provided in the 
tenure act, before the board, and appeals by the teachers 
from the decision of the board to the courts. In the four 
instances of this kind of which there is record, two decisions 
have been favorable to the teacher and two favorable to 
the board. 

A brief description of the tenure cases that have been 
before the courts and the decisions and status September 
15, 1937, follow: 

1, Adams County—The Rocky Grove school board dis- 
missed John Z. Millar, charging negligence. Mr. Miller 
was accused of transferring two pupils without the consent 
of the board and was charged, because of this action, with 
“wilful and persistent negligence.” Judge W. Clarence 
Sheely in a decision favorable to Mr. Millar stated that 
wilful and persistent negligence means something much 
more serious than a single act of negligence or a single 
violation of the School Code. 

2. Allegheny County—The ‘Tarentum school board 
sought to discontinue the services of W. A. Swick, for six- 
teen years principal of the Tarentum High School. Judge 
W. Herbert Ditrich in a common pleas court decision up- 
held the right of Mr. Swick to retain his position under 
the provisions of the new teacher tenure act and directed 
the Tarentum school board to make a contract with him for 
the school year 1937-38. 

The school district contended that a few weeks following 
May, 1936, they had notified Mr. Swick that he had one 
year in which to procure a position elsewhere or, if he 
desired, they would elect him to a teaching position in the 
school. One week after the effective date of the tenure act, 
Mr. Swick was notified of his election as a teacher. Judge 
Dittrich stated that “‘as he had not accepted the contract as 
a teacher in the manner prescribed by the board on April 
6, the effective date of the tenure act, his contract as prin- 
cipal was in effect on that date and could not be terminated 
except in the manner as provided in the act.” It is reported 
that the board has appealed to the higher court. 
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3. Armstrong County—The Mahoning Township board 
of school directors refused to give a new contract to Ella 
Johnson, a teacher. Miss Johnson was also refused a re- 
quest for a hearing before the board. The last day of the 
school year was April 28, 1937. The board contended that 
on January 29 it had given notice to all the teachers that 
the contracts then in force would become null and void at 
the end of the school term. Miss Johnson held that she did 
not receive such notice until April 8. On March 22 she 
was given a notice that she would not receive a contract for 
1937-38. Judge J. Frank Graff, in rendering a decision 
favorable to Miss Johnson, held that her contract was in 
effect at the enactment of the tenure act and could only be 
terminated in accordance with the provisions of the act, 
namely for one of the causes specified in the tenure act and 
a hearing. 

4. Berks County—The Shillington school board dis- 
missed Rebecca K. Yeager, teacher-librarian. Miss Yeager 
in her appeal to the court contended that the board dis- 
missed her because she was engaged to be married. Judge 
Paul N. Scheaffer, in a ruling favorable to Miss Yeager, 
ruled that the charges for dismissal by the board did not 
fall within the causes enumerated in the tenure act. 


5. Bradford County—The Stevens Township _ school 
board refused to tender a new contract to Sara V. Sturdevant 
for the school year 1937-38, holding that it had been ter- 
minated by a notice given sixty days before the expiration 
of the contract. Judge Culver in his decision held that the 
act did not violate the provisions of the constitution, that 
in reality school districts are quasi-municipalities and are 
therefore agents of the State, and that the State, which is 
sovereign, through its legislative body can, if it chooses, 
take from the school board the authority to terminate the 
contract except for reasons specified in the amended act. 
The school district was ordered forthwith to enter into a 
contract with Miss Sturdevant for the school year 1937-38. 

6. Butler County—The Adams Township school board 
refused to renew the contracts of E. H. Feser and Mrs. 
Blanche Crawford. Upon petition to the court, Judge 
Wilson held the tenure act constitutional and directed the 
school board of Adams Township to renew the contracts 
with the above named teachers. 

7. Clinton County—Noyes Township school board dis- 
missed Mrs. Mary A. Conley, teacher, following a public 
hearing, for wilful and persistent negligence and incom- 
petency. Mrs. Conley appealed her case to the Clinton 
County Court, which was heard September 3 with Judge 
Robert A. Lewis of Coudersport presiding. The decision of 
the court is pending. 

8. Columbia County—The board of school directors of 
the Bloomsburg Borough school district at a meeting on 
March 11, 1937, took action to terminate all existing con- 
tracts with its teachers for the school year 1936-37. At a 
special meeting on March 16, the board elected teachers 
for the school year 1937-38 and issued the newly elected 
teachers, including a new supervising principal, Franklin S. 
Noetling, contracts shortly thereafter. The board’s action 
in the re-election of teachers did not include ten of the 
teachers regularly employed during 1936-37, including Su- 
pervising Principal L. P. Gilmore. The reason given by the 
school board for its action was that a majority of the board 
wanted and desired to retire Mr. Gilmore as supervising 
principal at the end of the current school year. 

Mr. Gilmore, supported by a citizens’ committee, peti- 
tioned the court for a contract as supervising principal for 
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the school year 1937-38. Judge Evans, in rendering a dect- 
sion following testimony, ordered the board to give a con- 
tract to Mr. Gilmore, upheld the constitutionality of the 
act, and stated, ““We do not believe there was any occasion 
for such undue haste unless it was to forestall the Legisla- 
ture in exercising its constitutional authority in enacting the 
tenure act of April 6, 1937, and this the board could not 
do.” It is expected that the board of school directors of 
the Bloomsburg school district will appeal the decision to 
the higher court. 

Following the court order of Judge Evans that a contract 
as supervising principal be tendered L. P. Gilmore, Mr. 
Noetling, the newly elected supervising principal, demanded 
the position of supervising principal of the Zerbe Township 
schools which he had formerly released and was given a 
contract in that capacity by the Zerbe Township board. 

Ouster proceedings against the school board of the 
Bloomsburg district by a citizens’ committee are also pend- 
ing in the Columbia County court, as well as action against 
the board by Robert H. Mercer in a suit to secure a total of 
$320 from the school district which he alleges is due him 
from the school years 1935-36 and 1936-37 because the 
district did not pay him the legal minimum for those years. 

9. Fayette County—The board of directors of Georges 
Township sought to discharge George Malone, who con- 
tended that he was being discharged without a hearing. 
President Judge Thomas H. Hudson of Fayette County, 
Judge James I. Brownson of Washington County, and 
Judge H. S. Dumbauld of Fayette County, sitting en banc, 
in their decision upheld the constitutionality of the tenure 
act and directed the Georges Township school board to 
renew the contract of George Malone. Judge H. S. Dum- 
bauld dissented from the decision. J. K. Spurgeon, counsel 
for the board, has appealed the case to the Supreme Court. 

10. Greene County—The Whitely Township school 
board, following a hearing, dismissed Mrs. Laura Elms 
Morris, teacher in a one-room school, charging her with 
cruelty. The case developed widespread publicity because 
in the hearings incompetency was also charged because the 
board contended that Mrs. Morris spent too much of her 
time telling the pupils about ancestors and that the human 
race had originated from monkeys. Mrs. Morris has ap- 
pealed the case to the county court. 

11. Lackawanna County—(a) The Moscow Borough 
school board refused to renew the teaching contracts of 
Dorothy Hollenback and John D. Storm on the grounds 
that the teacher tenure law was unconstitutional. The con- 
stitutionality of the act was upheld by Judge William R. 
Lewis and the school district was ordered to tender con- 
tracts to the two teachers. Judge Lewis in his opinion 
stated, ‘The effect of this act was to continue in full force 
and effect all existing contracts as on the date of passage 
of the act. This the Legislature has full power to enact and 
it does not lie in the mouths of the school directors to 
question the same.” The board has filed separate appeals 
for each case in the Supreme Court, Philadelphia. 

(b) The Dalton Borough school board charged that 
Olive Billings Thomas, a teacher, had married in violation 
of an understanding she had with members of the school 
board. Judge William Leach held that the charge by the 
board did not fall within the reasons for dismissal pro- 
vided in the act and that the plaintiff was therefore im- 
properly dismissed and was entitled to a contract. 

12. Lawrence County—The Plains Grove Township 
board of school directors dismissed Lewis I. Kiebler. Mr. 
Kiebler contends that he had been dismissed after entering 
into a contract and has appealed to the Lawrence County 
Court at New Castle against his dismissal. 

13. Luzerne County—(a) The Forty-Fort Borough school 
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board refused to enter into a contract with Luella Gere for 
the fiscal year 1937-38, holding that it had by resolution 
and official action on March 15 terminated her contract at 
the close of the school year 1936-37. In the court pro- 
ceedings the school district advanced five reasons why the 
tenure act was unconstitutional. Judge McLean, in an ex- 
tended decision, disposed of each of these contentions and 
concluded that the statute was a valid exercise of legislative 
authority, that it imposed a mandatory duty upon the school 
district, and that it provided a clear legal right to a contract 
of employment for Miss Gere. The board was directed to 
enter into such contract forthwith. 


(b) The Kingston Township school board held in much 
the same way that a notice of termination of contract to the 
supervising principal, James A. Martin, relieved it from 
further responsibility in tendering a new contract to him. 
The decision of Judge McLean in this instance was quite 
similar to that in the Luella Gere case and the Kingston 
Township school board was directed to tender a contract 
for 1937-38 to Mr. Martin. 


(c) The Black Creek Township school board refused to 
re-employ Mrs. Minnie Singley because she did not reside 
in the district. Upon petition to the Luzerne County Court, 
Judge W. A. Valentine ruled that under the tenure act 
contracts cannot be denied teachers because they do not re- 
side in the districts where they teach. Black Creek Town- 
ship school district was ordered to re-employ Mrs. Singley, 
a resident of Hazleton. 


14. Mercer County—The Lake Township school board 
dismissed Florence Berresford on grounds of incompetency. 
In an appeal before the Mercer County Court, Judge George 
H. Rowley sustained the school board in its action. This 
case is of particular interest since the cause for dismissal 
is one of those named in the tenure act. In the appeal, 
numerous questions were submitted to the court dealing 
with procedures. 

In brief, the court found that before a professional em- 
ployee is discharged, a detailed written statement of the 
charges must be furnished, that the board has the right to 
make a complaint since it is not the intention of the State 
Legislature to relieve the school directors of their duties 
te employ competent teachers nor to take away their rights 
to dismiss teachers proved by the board to be incompetent. 
Judge Rowley in his decision stated that there was legally 
competent evidence showing lack of effective discipline, 
infrequent examinations, some lack of interest and effort 
on the part of the pupils, some tardiness on the part of 
the teacher, failure to indicate promotions, and lack of 
preparation or experience during a period of five years 
immediately preceding the teacher's employment in 1936. 

15. Northumberland County—The Kulpmont school 
board refused to renew the contracts of four teachers. for 
the 1937-38 term. The only objection to the teachers as 
set forth in the action was that they were residents of places 
other than Kulpmont. Judge Cummings in a decision 
favorable to the teachers held that school districts are agents 
of the State and that the Legislature has full power to 
regulate the employment and manner of employment and 
dismissal of employees as provided in the tenure act. He 
furthermore held that notification on March 18 that the 
services of these individuals would not be required during 
the next school year did not relieve the board from comply- 
ing with the provisions of the tenure act, which provided 
that “each school board shall, within thirty days after the 
effective date of this act, enter into contract in writing with 
all professional employees now employed by them.” 

16. Schuylkill County—-The Branch Township board of 
school directors refused to enter into new contracts with the 
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supervising principal and eight teachers, declaring their 
positions vacant and installing a new supervising principal 
and eight other new teachers. The nine individuals dis- 
charged have appealed to the Schuylkill County Court under 
writs of mandamus under the new teacher tenure law, re- 
quiring the school district to rehire them. 


17. Somerset County—(a) The Lincoln Township school 
board, following a hearing, dismissed George H. Hay for 
incompetency. In an appeal to the Somerset County Court, 
Judge Boose in his decision upheld the board of school di- 
rectors. A portion of his decision is of interest because of 
an interpretation which he gives to incompetency. Judge 
Boose uses these words, ‘“When a teacher displays un- 
governable temper, accuses school board members of un- 
truthfulness and unfitness to hold office, invites one mem- 
ber to engage in a physical encounter, and threatens to get 
even with members of the board, he has rendered himself 
wholly unfit and incompetent for further employment by 
the board of said district.” 


(b) The joint consolidated board of school directors 
of Berlin Borough and Brothersvalley Township school dis- 
tricts refused to re-employ B. S. Walker for the school year 
1937-38. In a petition to the court, Mr. Walker alleged 
the following: That he was unanimously elected as super- 
vising principal of the joint consolidated school district at 
a salary of $2400 per year in May, 1935; that he performed 
the duties pertaining thereto and was paid for his services; 
and that the board neglected and refused to enter into con- 
tract in writing with him. 

Judge Boose in his decision ruled that the facts as dis- 
closed by the evidence are not in dispute but only the law 
applicable to the controversy. Notwithstanding that evi- 
dence was presented showing that by unanimous vote of 
the board, the Berlin-Brothersvalley joint schools elected 
Mr. Walker as supervising principal for the term of 1936- 
37 at a salary of $2400, Judge Boose ruled that since Mr. 
Walker could not establish a legal contract existing and in 
full force and effect on the effective date of the passage of 
the tenure act, he was not “now employed” at the effective 
date of the tenure act and “‘therefore does not come within 
its provisions and under its protection as a professional 
employee.” 

Mr. Walker, following this decision, brought action 
against the board of school directors of the Berlin Borough 
school district. with whom he held a contract which was 
terminated by notice on the third day of September, 1937. 
The notice of termination stated that the reason therefor 
was that since the Berlin Borough school district had con- 
solidated with the Brothersvalley Township school district, 
under the control of a joint board, the pupils in the school 
district of Berlin Borough had decreased 100 per cent. 
When this case was heard before the court, Judge Boose 
stated that he would hand down no more opinions until 
the constitutionality of the act is determined by a higher 
court. 

While details are not available, reports indicate that at 
least six contract suits have been instituted against the 
Berlin Borough and Brothersvalley Township boards of 
school directors. 


18. Westmoreland County—The Monessen school board 
refused to renew contracts or hold a public hearing on the 
dismissal of Adele Norkus and Preston A. Ditty, high 
school instructors. In the case of Mr. Ditty, two contracts 
were offered him, one for coaching and the other for teach- 
ing, with combined annual pay amounting to $2800. Mr. 
Ditty brought suit to compel the board to tender him a 
single contract for $2800 similar to the one in effect last 
year. 
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The board contended that Miss Norkus was not entitled 
te continue as a teacher in the high school since on June 
4, which the board decreed was the end of her term, it 
had employed a successor to her. 

In each case the court entered a decree directing the 
board to enter into contract with each petitioner, respectively, 
for the school term 1937-38 and held the tenure act con- 
stitutional. The school board in the case of Mr. Ditty has 
appealed to the higher court which granted a supersedeas. 

19. York County—The Codorus Township school board 
and the Fawn Township school board refused to enter into 
contracts for the school year 1937-38 with Glenn L. Bushey 
and Sadie B. Ferguson, respectively. Each of these teachers 
claims the right to continue as a teacher under the teacher 
tenure act of 1937. Petitions have been filed by both in- 
dividuals with the court of common pleas requesting con- 
tracts for the ensuing school year. 


New York Teachers Shun Unionizing 


EASONS for or against affiliation with labor unions 
R in New York center about the question as to whether 
teachers are professional people or workers in the labor 
union sense according to Henry Weinberg, Director of 
Public Relations for the Joint Committee of Teachers 
Organizations. The Committee represents both union and 
non-union teacher groups. 

Of the 77 public school teacher organizations in this 
city only two—The Teachers Union and the New York 
Vocational Teachers Union—are affliated with organized 
labor. 

The membership figures indicate that the vast majority of 
New York teachers do not favor affiliation with organized 
labor. 

There are about 37,000 teachers in the city school system. 
The total membership of the member associations of the 
Joint Committee greatly exceeds that figure because many 
teachers belong to two, three, or even more associations. 

The total membership of the teacher organizations in 
New York City is 55,352. Of this number, only 3,486 
belong to labor-union-affiliated groups. 

“I do not know of any case of a member association dis- 
cussing the possibility of its becoming a labor union. I 
suppose that the general viewpoint in this city is that if 
a teacher wishes to affiliate with labor he can do so by join- 
ing The Teachers Union, but that the other associations 
had best continue to operate in the manner in which they 
have functioned in the past.”—-March 15, 1937, Teacher 
News and Views, Chicago. 


Don't Affiliate 
CHARLEs H. Jupp, University of Chicago 

R. JUDD in a letter to The Association of Chicago 
D Teachers stated that he never gave any ground, either 
publicly or privately, for a statement that he had reversed 
his stand on teachers unions. ‘I point out that during my 
professional career I have been opposed to the affiliation 
of professional organizations of teachers with any special 
group of citizens. 

“Organize? And affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor? No, no, indeed. Teachers cannot afford to 
join any outside association Teachers are public 
servants, and as such they should be in position at all times 
to lend sympathy with any and all units of our society.” 

In the same story, Dr. Judd said: 

‘And when they do this (affiliate with the A. F. of L.) 
they no longer are valuable as teachers, for they become 
partisans and as partisans their message loses its weight.” 





The School Nurses Report 


Mrs. KATHARINE MILLER 


Assistant General Secretary, Pennsylvania State Nurses Association, Harrisburg 


HE following quotation is from a narrative report of a 
school nursing service presented in Allegheny County, 
by The Public Health Nursing Association: 


' “The school attendance has been fairly good this 
past month. Some few of the children were absent the 
first week because of colds and coughs. Five children 
who have had frequent sore throats are scheduled to 
have their tonsils removed this summer. 

“One case of diphtheria was reported. The patient 
was a ten-year-old girl, and was one of a large family 
which very recently moved into the district. The little 
girl was isolated in one room with the mother and 
made a rapid recovery. No one else contracted the 
disease. Daily classroom inspection was made for ten 
days in the exposed rooms but no other cases developed. 

“A few scattered cases of scarlet fever have been 
reported. They seem to be mild, but in one instance 
it has been difficult to convince parents of the im- 
portance of keeping their four children in bed to avoid 
complications. 

“Through the school paper publicity has been given 
to acquaint the community with the significance and 
value of tuberculin testing. The state physician tested 
all 9th grade pupils whose parents had given their 
consent. Forty-two children and six teachers were given 
the test—eight of them had a positive reaction and 
will be X-rayed later. 

“This month emphasis has been placed on vision 
corrections, and through the generosity of the local eye 
specialists it is hoped to have 100% corrections by the 
end of the year. 

“An eight-year old child who has not attended school 
and who has never talked, has been referred to a 
nearby hospital for a complete examination with the 
thought that a hearing defect might be responsible for 
the lack of speech.” 


To the casual reader this is only a routine report—it may 
even seem a meager report, but the supervisor of the county 
nursing service reads a lot of activity between the lines. 
She knows that every paragraph contains a human-interest 
story that would delight a newspaper feature writer. 


The brief mention of coughs and colds tells her how 
carefully the children have been watched to prevent a spread 
of the infection, and how carefully the nurse has followed 
the existing colds and coughs in the home. She knows, too, 
the amount of observation and preparation that has gone 
into arranging for the children to have their tonsils re- 
moved. Some cases have required many home visits to con- 
vince the parents of the need to remove Johnny’s tonsils. 
Then, too, there are the actual arrangements for the opera- 
tion. 


The statements about the diphtheria case indicate the care 
that has gone into instructing the mother of the little girl 
how to carry out the doctor’s orders, and the teaching neces- 
sary to develop in the family an appreciation of the whys 
and wherefores of isolation, to say nothing of the daily 
watchfulness in the school, to be sure new cases were not 
developing. 

The supervisor can appreciate the difficulty the nurse has 
experienced in demonstrating successfully to a family totally 
unused to the fundamentals of health and cleanliness in the 








hygienic sense, the need to keep a mild scarlet fever case 
in bed; and she is confident that painstaking effort has gone 
into acquainting the mother with the complications that 
would result from possible carelessness and neglect. 

Between the lines of the few sentences about tuberculin 
tests, she visualizes the carefully planned efforts to inform 
parents of the value of such tests. She understands the | 
implications of tuberculin testing—the positive reactions |) |e. 









meaning that eight people, at some time or another were | jj, 
exposed to the infection. The X-ray examination will in- ~ jt. 
dicate if active tuberculosis is present and the infected in- | “tj 
dividual will be given immediate care. She knows that the | 
nurse will thoroughly familiarize herself with the home | fo, 
situations of all infected cases in an effort to find where the © lik 
disease originated, and that she will carefully point out the / pr 
need for every member of the family to be examined, dem- pu 
onstrate that tuberculosis is a preventable disease, and will bu 
show how to guard against infection. = ha 
The school nurse can be of much assistance in sight- | fai 
conservation. She can direct her efforts towards improving | Ta 
the lighting conditiéns of school rooms, and seating the | 
children to the best advantage. B ge 
The correction of physical defects among school children | litt 
requires infinite patience and resourcefulness that go beyond to 
the acquisition of glasses or a brace for Johnny. It includes the 
a comprehension of Johnny’s background and the education pa 
of his parents so that they will give intelligent assistance in he 
making Johnny into a healthy, useful citizen. To 
The supervisor could relate many instances to illustrate the hit 
function and value of the school nurse. The scope of her | an 
work has grown considerably since the early days of com- |__ th 
pulsory education when her time was largely occupied in | gr 
following up the medical inspection of school children in the 
an effort to correct defects and overcome the spread of a \ 
communicable diseases. A most important phase of her the 
work is guiding the children to acquire health habits, and fac 
in the process of her home visiting she has the opportunity | 4” 


to interpret this health program to the family and to secure 





their cooperation in firmly establishing the fundamental rules $2 
of health in the household. The nurse is in a position to be — ¢n 
of assistance to the teacher in maintaining the understanding | tak 
teacher-pupil-parent relationships which are so necessary. [01 

The Public Health Nursing Association was established in | “‘t 
July, 1919, as a result of a survey made of existing agencies | CV 
in Pittsburgh, and the 80 nurses, then doing some form of if | 
public health nursing were organized into one staff. The tw 
organization of the county service was brought about in | of 
1920 through affiliations with various corporations, and the | ° 
requests from the Tuberculosis League and the Pittsburgh [| ‘° 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, both of which presented F , 
a county-wide service. The county nursing service was de- 
veloped as a generalized one, covering maternity care, and [ ~ 
in most instances school nursing which began with the estab- 7 Ue 
lishment of nutritional classes and dental clinics in the an 
schools of one district. Thus there was opportunity for the a 
communities of the county (exclusive of Pittsburgh) to re- pa 
ceive qualified nursing care from the pre-natal period through 
school and adult life, from the same nursing agency. 

By 1922 the school nursing service had grown to cover 
6 districts, and 196 home visits were listed; by 1924 the “ 
number of school nurses had increased from 6 to 20—half dis 
of these being employed independently by the local school - 
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| Understanding or Knowledge 


W. MERTON PEIRCE, 


Ridgway, Pa. 


HE story is told of a husky young man who was ad- 
{ bce to the preparatory department of one of our 
Pennsylvania colleges some years ago, who qualified for 
entrance on account of his football rather than his educa- 
tional qualifications. He developed a very great liking for 
one of the upper classmen to whom he became quite a bore. 
One day he urged his friend to take a hike with him. 

“I can’t go,” said the junior, “I have to get my calculus 
lesson.” ‘“What’s calculus?” asked the football star. “It’s 
higher mathematics,” said the junior, “and when you get to 
it, you'll find it’s tough going.” “Well,” replied the other, 
“this darned long division ain’t no cinch.” 

The conclusion can be pretty well justified that not only 
long division, but addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
likewise are “no cinch” for a very large number of the 
products of our public schools. It is no doubt true that the 
pupils learn to perform the four fundamental processes, 
but all too many have not learned how to use them. We 
have given the pupils plenty of equipment, but we have 
failed to show them how and when to use this equipment. 
Take an illustration. 

Some three or four years ago, a simple-minded elderly 
gentleman, a graduate of the public schools, a man of so 
little skill in business matters that he had never been able 
to make a comfortable livelihood, looking about one day in 
the mental attic where he had stored the arithmetical ap- 
paratus with which the schools had supplied him, thought 
he would set the machinery going to see what it would do. 
To his great astonishment he got a result that seemed to 
him almost miraculous. He found that if he took $200 
and multiplied it by the number of months in the year, 
the product was $2,400, an amount which would mean 
greater comfort and more luxuries to thousands of people 
than they had ever enjoyed in all their lives and would be 
a welcome addition to the income of thousands more who, 
though not actually needing it, could use it with great satis- 
faction. So far the result of his experiment was wholly 
and astonishingly satisfactory. 

This problem gave rise to another. Where was the 
$2,400 to come from? Who would furnish it? Easy 
enough. Our dear old Uncle Sam. Of course it would 
take a lot of money to supply all these $2,400 incomes 
for the men and women 60 years of age or more, but 
after all it might be the arithmetic machine could solve 
even this problem; so he wound it up again and found that 
if Uncle Sam would charge each of his nephews and nieces 
two cents every time they bought or sold a dollar’s worth 
of goods, just a little, measly two cents, it would supply the 
needed funds. Eureka! Wasn’t this arithmetic machine a 
wonder! 

But there was a further problem that the machine could 
have worked, but he was tired playing with it, so he did 
not stop to find out that at the time he was working his 
experiments there were about 10,000,000 people in the 
United States 60 years of age or older and that the total 
income of the country was just about twice the $24,000,- 
000,000 necessary for the working of his scheme, and no 
matter how the money was raised, it would be a 50% tax 
on our total income. 

There were several other problems that needed solving 
in connection with Dr. Townsend’s plan, but unfortunately 
his schooling had taught him how to add, multiply, and 
divide but not when to perform these operations. 

Now if Dr. Townsend had been the only one whose 
education was thus lacking, no great harm would have re- 





Judgment more than culture is necessary in equipment 
for life today. 


sulted. He would have talked with his neighbors about 
what a wonderful experiment he had performed with his 
arithmetic equipment, and they would have smiled and 
told him if he kept on experimenting, he would probably 
discover perpetual motion, and that would have ended it. 
But unfortunately there were from three to ten million 
(estimates vary) other Americans, educated in the same 
schools and furnished with the same kind of equipment 
who, likewise, didn’t know how or when to use it, who 
accepted the Doctor’s figures, paid the expenses of his 
mistakes, ran in debt on the strength of their false hopes, 
and suffered grievous disappointment. 

We could cite the Huey Long craze that fooled other 
millions into believing it was ‘possible to take enough money 
away from millionaires to give every family a fine home, a 
radio, an automobile, and money in the bank, and by impli- 
cation at least, could make the millionaires keep on furnish- 
ing the money. Fifteen minutes spent with a “World 
Almanac,” a pencil and paper, and their multiplication 
tables would have shown the most credulous of his dupes 
the impossibility of Mr. Long’s proposals, but they had 
never been taught how to use their arithmetic. 

These are but two of almost numberless instances which 
show that people, most people, know a great deal more 
about the processes of arithmetic than they know about the 
uses of arithmetic. In other words arithmetic has been 
taught as a mechanism rather than a thinking process. 

Some years ago a superintendent who was visiting a class 
in arithmetic, found the pupils working problems in carpet- 
ing. The class had been well taught in the process, and 
with much pride on the part of pupils and teacher were 
turning off the problems with speed and accuracy. The 
superintendent then asked if he might give a problem. He 
gave it, and in a jiffy all hands were raised. ‘What is the 
answer ?”’ asked the superintendent. The class answered in 
concert. “Did you all get this answer?’ was asked. One 
boy said, “I didn’t.” “What answer did you get?” When 
he named his answer, all the others cried out that it was 
wrong. 

“That is strange,” said the superintendent; “‘that is the 
answer I get.” 

“No, no,” said the class. 

“How many strips of carpet does it take to cover the 
width of the room?’ asked the superintendent. 

“Six,” said John. ‘Seven,’ said the others. 

‘How much did you find that six strips lacked of cover- 
ing the room,” the superintendent asked the class. 

After examining their figures the class answered, ‘One 
inch.” 

“What did you do about that inch, John?” asked the 
superintendent. 

“TI stretched the carpet,” said John. 

What we need is to train our boys and girls to use their 
judgment as well as their adding machines and “‘stretch the 
carpet” when the carpet needs stretching. We have been 
busy stuffing the memories of our pupils with facts, dates, 
rules, formulae, and processes, and no one would deny the 
importance of all this, but we have failed to train the judg- 
ment; we have not taught to think. We have assumed that 
memory needs training but that judgment is a God-given 
power that needs no development. 

We have used the subject of arithmetic to show the need 
of teaching pupils to think, but there is an equally wide 
field in other subjects. In fact, spelling is about the only 
school exercise where originality and logic bring no divi- 
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dends. Economics, problems in democracy, history, and, 
above all, reading should be exercises in using the judgment. 

The writer has tried groups of teachers as well as pupils 
te see whether they would detect the wrong statements in 
sentences and paragraphs like these, and has been aston- 
ished to see how few readily caught the mistakes: 

In the morning they asked the princess how she had slept. 
“Oh, poorly,” said the princess. “I didn’t sleep a wink all 
night long, and the dogs barked and woke me so early this 
morning; I am just tired out.” 

“J mever saw such a greedy boy,” said Ella. ‘You have 
eaten every bit of your candy, and you haven’t offered me a 
single piece.” 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘‘Mother said you were not to eat any 
more candy, but since you make such a fuss about it, here 
is my last piece of candy.” , 

“Where they stood it seemed deathly still, not a sound 
was to be heard; not even a leaf rustled. Everything seemed 
to be listening to the drone of that distant airplane.” 

‘Marley is a small village whose one street runs due east 
and west. On this street stands a white church between two 
houses. The house on the north side of the church is small 
and shabby, but the other one is neat, well painted, and has 
a beautiful flower garden in front.” 

Riddles, puzzles, and questions that require original 
thought should form a considerable part of the reading 
lessons until children form the habit of real reading instead 
of mere word calling; that is until they learn to think for 
themselves. Teachers are so often afraid to let children do 
their own thinking for fear they may not get the right 
answer: but if we are to educate a generation that can use 
its mind to think out the false and the true solutions of 
our political, social, and financial problems, we must begin 
now to understand that judgment more than culture is nec- 
essary, and that this can not be developed by stuffing down 
the throats of the pupils the ideas either of the teacher or 
the textbook. 

Any thoughtful person who listens to the discussions 
carried on in the homes, in the shop, on the street, in Con- 
gress or the state legislature about the public questions that 
trouble us is distressed again and again at the thoughtless, 
illogical arguments on which so many people base their 
beliefs. Like the woman who said that certainly the Presi- 
dent had never visited a session of the Supreme Court and 
seen the judges sitting on the bench, or he would never 
want to disturb those distinguished-looking men. Or the 
young man who thought the judges should be thrown out 
because he had an uncle sixty-eight years old who spent most 
of his time taking medicine and had to be helped about, 
and he was younger than most of the judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

Last winter we listened in a hotel lobby to a conversation 
between two fine cultured women. One declared she thought 
the President was just wonderful. The other disagreed and 
asked why she thought so. “He has such a wonderful radio 
voice. I never miss a word he says,’’ was the reply. Perhaps 
the large class who think the radio voice was a considerable 
factor in the last year’s landslide may not be wholly wrong. 
But if the votes of many of our educated people are deter- 
mined by such ideas as these; what may not be the fate of 
our republic? It is not a thought to be carelessly cast aside 
but is an appallingly serious matter. 

When God asked Solomon what he should give him, 
Solomon asked not for riches nor long life nor culture nor 
knowledge; but he asked for an understanding heart that 
he might discern between good and evil. God said his 
choice was the wise one. Have we not in the schools under- 
estimated the understanding and, perhaps, overestimated 
learning ? 


October, 1937 


That Poignant 41.09 Per Cent. 


TATISTICIANS have a facility for compressing all the 

heartbreaks of life into a mathematical proportion.” 

That’s why 41.09 per cent of all CCC enrollees fall into 
a category of poignancy not fully apparent in the semi- 
annual report of CCC educational activities prepared under 
direction of Howard W. Oxley, director of education for 
the camps. 

It’s hard to realize, unless you’ve worked with them, 
the heartbreaking monotony of trying to elicit from this 
big group their hesitant admissions of small schooling; and 
it’s for this group, surely, that the CCC offers its most 
important educational opportunity. 

They have never finished the eighth grade, this 41.09 
per cent, in a country in which every state had compulsory 
education laws designed to keep children in school until 
they have reached something nearing maturity. 

That 41.09 per cent of the director's report includes a 
little group, 2.73 per hundred—per cent means per hun- 
dred, and that makes it sound like a lot more, doesn’t it? 
—who have never learned to read and write. 

That is in these United States of America in the year 
of grace nineteen hundred and thirty-seven. 

The pathetic gratitude of these illiterates to the camp 
educational adviser who has perspired and toiled to teach 
them, grown and near-grown, to read a newspaper, write a 
letter home, sign their names, is the greatest tribute any 
teacher ever gets. 

But no less important and no less valuable is the im- 
petus given to more extended study under guidance given 
the rest of this big group of enrollees who, for one reason 
and another, have never completed their first eight years 
of school. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, among its other at- 
tributes, has been called “the greatest experiment in adult 
education ever conducted.” 

For the thin cream of college graduates who have landed 
in the CCC, for the slightly thicker layer of high-school 
graduates, even for nearly half the enrollees who completed 
the eighth grade, it would appear that the camp programs 
can at the best provide not much more than incentive to 
continue their studies under direction, or gain some voca- 
tional skill. 

But for that poignant 41.09 per cent—82 men out of a 
200- man company—the camp school is the opportunity of 
their lives. Most of them never before knew what it was 
to be urged to go to school; what schooling they had was 
gtudged by their communities and even by their parents. 
They are, for the most part, the products of under- 
privileged groups in both rural and urban communities. 

The importance of the camp school to the other 58.91 
per cent is great; to the poignant 41.09 per cent it is beyond 
exaggeration.—Editorial, Happy Days, May 1, 1937. 


A Teacher's Prayer 


Beginning of a New School Year 
Dear God, these words I hold most dear, 
After a summer of glorious rest; 
A new beginning, make this year my best, 
A new chance, make me a teacher children love, 
A teacher who puts the standard of her school above 
All personal show of gain, and strives 
To give the friendly touch to these young lives 
That I shall meet, the Beginning of a New School Year. 
Margaret Bruce Clark, 
Third Grade Teacher, 
Freeport Public Schools. 
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A. GLENN MOWER 
Head Teacher, Social Studies, 
High School, Myerstown, Pa. 


HE hope of American democratic civilization is the 

healthfulness of the youth. Whether our civilization 
goes the’ Moscow Way or the American Way depends 
almost entirely upon this vast host of embryo citizens. To 
them will fall the great task of solving the difficult problems 
that will follow the present period of transition. 

Very definite indications of and tendencies to change can 
be seen on all sides. The old political, economic, and social 
credos are being cast aside. The philosophy, principles, and 
policies of the era of a Carnegie or a Rockefeller are not 
adequate to the needs nor compatible with the spirit of the 
present day. The lines of human interest are running hori- 
zontally instead of vertically; the policies of administration 
and the acts of legislature gyrate around the welfare of the 
masses; taxes are placed to distribute wealth; and even the 
constitution is interpreted according to social benefits. The 
wants of the masses have increased in number and magni- 
tude accompanied by the desire of immediate satisfaction. 
People travel faster and more widely, thus they accelerate 
the tempo of life. The sense of security has shifted from 
the individual to the government. And a class of people 
for years under-privileged has become conscious of its posi- 
tion and latent powers. These changes are the product of 
the last two decades. 

With the full realization of this transformation, it seems 
that education should read with respect and appreciation the 
last will and testament of the “good old days” and concern 
itself in the development of a sort of peopie that are capa- 
ble of recreating out of the best ideals of the past and pres- 
ent a new structure, a wholesome philosophy of life. This 
task of preserving the best while creating a new and well- 
adjusted organization will require the service of vigorous, 
sane, and intelligent people. Into the arteries of our na- 
tional life there must be injected new life. And just as 
the invading barbarians gave new life and vigor to a 
waning Roman civilization, so can our youth give new life 
and hope to a tired-out and, in some respects, a worn-out 
American civilization. 

The seriousness of the present situation is quite evident. 
On all sides there can be seen the threatening forces of 
destruction; communism endeavoring to destroy the capi- 
talistic system, lawlessness undermining the very foundation 
of our government, industrial warfare breaking down regard 
for individual and property rights. In addition to these 
ominous forces there are certain subtle influences at work. 
There is an attitude of disrespect for laws, customs, and 
ideals which have constituted the traditional life of America. 
This attitude originated during the time of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and today is evidenced in the stigmatizing of 
the interpreters of our federal constitution as the “nine old 
men” and in the de-vitalizing of the ideal of industry 
through the WPA jibes. There has developed unconsciously 
from this attitude a sort of philosophy that nothing is 
sacred. Great danger lurks in this philosophy; because 
what a people think determines, to a great extent, what they 
will do. The philosopher usually precedes the reformer or 
the revolutionist. 

Then, too, there is the influence of the press. Let us sup- 
pose that the youth do read more than the comic strips. 
Which words will they find to be most prominent in the 
newspaper’s vocabulary? They can be named without apply- 
ing much thought—war, strikes, murder, relief, unemploy- 
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Education must help to produce youth that are 
critical-minded, broad-minded, and conscious 
of their obligations to society. 


ment, national debt. The third influence is present in the 
increased and unchecked desires of the masses. This has 
resulted in a restlessness and dissatisfaction which, if they 
are not wisely directed, can become highly destructive. 

From this panoramic view of things which are, those who 
are concerned in giving content and direction to education 
can perceive several situations that stand out in bold relief. 

They can see that society has created an environment that 
is not wholesome to the plastic minds of the youth; and a 
social situation wherein firmly constituted and well-organized 
authority is not in the ascendant, but where independence 
of individual thought and action is rife. Supplementary to 
this is the danger of degeneration due to the waning of the 
pioneer characteristics of a nationality. This would cause a 
degeneration of government, for a people as a rule have the 
type of government they are capable of having. 

Now the recoil or reaction of present conditions and 
circumstances will not make itself felt for a decade or two 
and the impetus of this recoil will be felt by a people who 
are the youth today. Therefore the task of education is 
two-fold. It must establish aims and objectives that will 
safeguard the youth against the existent forces of radicalism 
and exaggerated individualism on the one hand and on 
the other hand generate within them a power to regulate 
the activity of the external things that might act upon them. 
These objectives should consider the persona and the 
anima—the attitude toward external things and inward ex- 
periences. This sort of education will be productive of 
well-balanced individuals. Without this poise and power, 
violence, rebellion, and injustice might result. 

A transitional period can be a critical period. This is 
caused by negative forces attempting to gain ascendancy 
over positive forces and the new endeavoring to supplant the 
old. Often when the negative forces succeed, confusion and 
ruin result. The presence of negative forces should cross- 
influence educational objectives in the same manner in which 
certain diseases have been responsible for the discovery of 
certain serums. 

In order to develop good citizens, obedience to con- 
stituted authority should be stressed while lawlessness and 
crime should be tabooed. So often the negatives or “‘sore 
thumbs’’ of society are emphasized. For example, text books 
in problems of democracy usually include a chapter on 
poverty and somewhere in the chapter state that some people 
are poor because they have not or do not practice thrift. 
Now the best way to reduce poverty is not by teaching more 
poverty but rather by teaching the value of intelligent buying 
and careful spending. The development of the positive 
forces of life will, per se, eliminate the negative forces 
because the negative is merely the absence of the positive. 
To establish educational objectives that are based upon 
Ffositive forces and then to teach those things which are 
the outcome of negative forces is creating a very strong 
cross-current. There would be fewer cases of petty larceny 
it the youth were taught more of the sacredness of property 
rights and less of the statistics on the number of boys con- 
victed of this particular offense in the various states. Let 
it be the business of the schools to prepare the youth for 
efficient living in a democratic society; and to leave the 
study of crime to adults and the proper agencies. It is 
much more intelligent to mould rightly the raw material 
than to break the finished product. 
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Unemployment is in the same category with lawlessness. 
It goes without argument to say that the circumstances that 
attach themselves to unemployment are jarring and influenc- 
ing the youth. The young people are much worried about 
the work situation. It is a serious problem; probably more 
serious than adults realize. It is a peculiar problem for 
the youth are not simply adults in miniature. Youth plans 
for a glowing future; but his plans are checkmated by the 
realization that he might not be able to obtain work. He 
chooses a certain profession; but he sees about him many idle 
persons seeking work in that profession. And so there 
develop from this situation uncertainty, confusion, and in- 
stability. Sometimes the youth becomes shiftless and _pessi- 
mistic and entirely out of joint with society and is willing 
to enlist in some sort of movement that aims to overthrow 
that society. . 

The schools cannot solve the serious problems of youth. 
Neither should they attempt to choose vocations for them. 
The schools should assist the youth to solve and to choose. 
They should provide training of a general nature so that 
the youth can adjust themselves to various vocations without 
much difficulty. Again the schools can point out new 
frontiers in industry. These frontiers are just beyond the 
ordinary way of doing things. Lincoln Steffens very nicely 
put it when he said, “Nothing is done finally and right. 
Nothing is known positively and completely. The world 
is full of all sorts of things to find out and do over and 
right. There has never been a good government. There 
has never been a perfectly run railroad, school, bank, factory, 
grocery store; no business is or ever has been built, managed, 
financed as it should be, must be, and will be some day. 
The best picture has not yet been painted; the greatest poem 
is still unsung—’ This is a wholesome philosophy. These 
words show that there are jobs and where they are. By 
pointing out these new frontiers education will spur on 
the youth and develop the type of restless activity that will 
produce faith, hope, and growth. But frontiers call for 
pioneers; not parasites. Here is a challenge to our schools. 
Are they preparing pioneers for these new social, political, 
and economic frontiers ? 

So the leaders in education should be vitally interested 
in establishing proper objectives, positive forces, and new 
frontiers in order to help the youth to withstand the attack 
of radical or destructive forces that are at work in our 
present-day society. 

But this is not enough. Education must help to produce 
youth that are critical-minded, broad-minded, and conscious 
of their obligations to society. It must be the aim to 
create within them a social consciousness rather than a class 
consciousness; to instil within them the desire to make a 
life, not merely a living; and to engender the notion that 
manhood is a bigger thing than a career and service more im- 
portant than glory. 

In order to make effectively the adjustments enumerated 
in the preceding paragraph, favorable reactions and responses 
are necessary; a certain physical and mental equilibrium must 
be established. The youth must purpose to fit into and 
participate in a new social organization with a new interpre- 
tation of life. 

Education can assist in this work of adjustment and 
participation. It can best do this by helping the youth to 
understand the whole of themselves. This will result in 
the promotion of mental health, and this in turn will ac- 
celerate the learning process. It seems altogether sane and 
sensible to opine that if it is a good thing that educators 
know about the mental child, it is just as good a thing that 
the child know himself. The schools want the pupils to 
form desirable work habits and social habits, to develop 
proper attitudes toward their work and people, to establish 
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wholesome desires for worth-while things, and to grow 
through doing, experiencing and learning. But how much 
do the pupils know about the things which the schools want 
them to do? The tragedy of the situation is that educators 
seem to known very much about the youth, but the youth 
know very little about themselves. So many of our young 
folk are like motionless windmills—they have the equip- 
ment for action but there is no action. Probably they do not 
know that they possess the equipment or can not use what 
they know they possess. This self-knowledge would enable 
them to grow into better informed adults. 

It is good logic, then, to say that the youth can do more 
with themselves when and if they know more about them- 
selves. And they seem to be interested in this sort of 
knowledge. The writer carried on some work along this 
line with a class of high school seniors. A three-weeks’ 
course in self-knowledge was conducted. Briefly stating it, 
the course dealt with the HOW and WHY of habits, ad- 
justments, reactions, conduct, learning, and the like. No 
formal method was used. The psychology that entered into 
it was very elementary and the classroom work consisted 
primarily of pupil contributions and observations. Their 
general attitude showed that they were interested and follow- 
up work revealed that the course was beneficial. One re- 
action was that they wondered why they were taught so 
much about plants and animals but so little about them- 
selves. 

Self-knowledge will result in a better directed and more 
effectual self-activity. The youth will become better artisans 
because they will know something about the raw material 
from which they must build a useful life and develop the 
whole personality. They will be better fitted to control 
their desires and impulses. They will become increasingly 
interested in themselves and in their relation to society; from 
this will come personal joy and satisfaction and social com- 
fort and happiness. And withal education will advance be- 
cause the secrets of the learning process will then be a com- 
mon heritage. 

The outcome of the whole thing will be a sane, vigorous, 
healthy, and optimistic youth which will develop into strong, 
stable, and self-reliant adults. To help the youth to survive 
the influences, fears, and forces of our present day is a 
matter of greatest concern to schoolmen and laymen. If our 
schools will so develop the youth of today that they will be 
the right kind of men and women of tomorrow, our country 
will continue to go the American Way. 

“Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe.” 

H. G. Wells. 


1937 Community Mobilization 
for Human Needs 


eee mid-October and the end of the year, 398 
American cities, representing approximately two-thirds 
of the country’s urban population, will raise community 
funds to maintain their private health and welfare services. 
The community chests in these 398 cities support a multi- 
tude of community activities which, though of vital local 
necessity, are not financed by government tax funds. These 
chests raised some $80,000,000 last year. 

Because of the universality and national importance of its 
appeal, President Roosevelt will utilize a 250 station radio 
hook-up to open the Mobilization on October 18. The in- 
tensive period of Mobilization will extend from that date 
to mid-November. A series of following events will call 
public attention to the Mobilization. 

Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati attorney, is chairman of the 
Mobilization. Headquarters are at 155 East 44th Street. 
New York City. 
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Cooperative Study of Secondary 


School Standards 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Coordinator, Washington, D. C. 


Eight schools in Pennsylvania have been included in the 
two hundred secondary schools in all parts of the country, 
selected for intensive study by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. They are Beaver High School, 
Chester High School, Germantown High School, Mount 
Joy High School, St. Joseph’s College High School (Phila- 
delphia), Port Allegany Senior High School, Valley Forge 
Military Academy (Wayne), and West Reading High 
School. 

The Cooperative Study, which was organized in the 
summer of 1933, is a joint enterprise of the six regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools in the United 
States—the New England, Middle States, North Central, 
Southern, Northwest, and Western Associations. It devel- 
oped from the increasing dissatisfaction, in all parts of the 
country, with the existing standards for accreditation of 
secondary schools. Although the value of these standards 
in the past quarter century for the improvement of sec- 
ondary schools was fully recognized, there was a growing 
conviction that they needed extensive revision, that they 
had become mechanical rather than vital, rigid rather than 
flexible, deadening rather than stimulating, academic rather 
than comprehensive, that they tended to stress too much 
the machinery of the school rather than the spirit and 
nature of the educational process and the desirable out- 
comes of education in a modern democracy. 

The Cooperative Study functions through delegated 
representatives of the six cooperating associations compris- 
ing a General Committee of twenty-one members. The 
members from the Middle States Association, which includes 
the state of Pennsylvania, are E. D. Grizzell, University of 
Pennsylvania; Richard M. Gummere, formerly of the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, now at Harvard 
University; William M. Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College, Easton; George W. McClelland, University of 
Pennsylvania; and William A. Wetzel, former principal of 
Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

There is a smaller Executive Committee of nine members 
responsible for general planning and development. Dr. 
Grizzell and Dr. Gummere are also members of this com- 
mittee, Dr. Grizzell acting as chairman. 

The Study maintains a central Executive Office for ad- 
ministrative and research work at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in charge of Walter C. Eells, on leave-of- 
absence as professor of education at Stanford University. 
It is financed by a special grant of $141,000 from one of 
the educational foundations, and by annual contributions 
from the six regional associations. The total cost of the 
Study will be approximately $160,000. 

After spending two years in a careful analysis of over 
2,500 research studies and committee reports dealing with 
secondary education a set of tentative criteria for secondary 
schools was prepared and submitted to several groups of 
educational leaders, in all parts of the country, for critical 
suggestions. After several revisions this material in the 
spring of 1936 was in condition for experimental tryout. 

For this purpose a careful selection was made of 200 
secondary schools in all parts of the country. They were 
chosen geographically so as to represent every state, the 
number in each state being proportional to the number of 
regionally accredited schools existing in the state. They 
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were also selected on a proportional basis as regards size 
and type of control. They vary in size from one of only 
20 pupils to one of almost 10,000. Thirty-two are private 
schools, 168 are public. In order to study the non- 
accredited schools also, 25 of this type were included. 
Other factors taken into consideration were type of curri- 
culum, type of community served, urban or rural location, 
racial groups educated, boarding or day school status. No 
effort was made to select the best schools. In fact, a 
definite effort was made to secure schools of varied 
quality, from the very poor ones to the very good ones, 
since the object of the study ultimately was to arrange 
these 200 schools to form a scale for comparison, from 
the inferior to the superior schools. The number of 
schools in any one state is not sufficient to form an ade- 
quate or representative sample of the schools in that state, 
although the total for each regional association is fairly 
representative. Thus 23 of the 200 schools are found in 
the territory of the Middle States Association. The schools 
were selected on nomination of the regional representatives 
of the respective associations. 

In order to secure extensive and valid criteria for arrang- 
ing the 200 schools in order from the best to the poorest, 
seven distinct methods have been used as follows: 

1. Committee Visitation. Each school has been 
visited for periods of two to ten days each by a committee 
of experienced educators who have made a detailed examin- 
ation, analysis, and appraisal of extensive information pre- 
pared in advance by the school concerning its curriculum, 
pupil activity program, library service, guidance service, 
instruction, educational outcomes, staff, ‘plant, and admin- 
istration. In doing this more than 1,500 different items in 
these areas have been checked. The Committees have paid 
particular attention to instruction, approximately 90 per 
cent of the 5,500 teachers having been visited in their own 
classrooms, many of them being thus visited several times. 
The Visiting Committees have usually consisted of three 
or more men, at least one of whom has been a recognized 
educational leader in the state in which the school is located. 

The men who served as members of the visiting com- 
mittees in Pennsylvania were H. Frank Hare, Walter E. 
Hess, and O. S. Heckman, all of the State Department of 
Public Instruction; and William S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

2. Qualitative Judgments. In addition to collecting 
and evaluating the large amount of quantitative data in- 
dicated in the previous paragraph, the visiting committees 
have made a general qualitative evaluation of each school, 
taking into consideration especially the underlying philos- 
ophy of the school, the nature of its pupils, its environ- 
ment, and the adaptation of the school to local needs and 
conditions. 

3. Standard Tests. In order to measure significant 
pupil progress a series of nine psychological, achievement, 
and social attitudes tests were given to approximately 100 
pupils in each school in the early fall of 1936-37. The 
achievement tests included the fields of English, social 
science, natural science, mathematics, and vocabulary; the 
social attitudes tests measured attitudes toward war, the 
United States Constitution, and treatment of criminals. 
The tests were administered under uniform conditions by 
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ten men who went to the schools for this express purpose. 
In the late spring of 1937 they returned to the schools 
and gave equivalent forms of the same tests to the same 
pupils, if they were still in school, in order to measure 
progress. Approximately 20,000 pupils were tested on the 
first trip, while 17,500 were available for the second test- 
ing. These tests are all being scored at the Washington 
office and will be interpreted with due regard to the mental 
ability, previous academic work, and current curriculum of 
the pupils. Alexander Blair of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and John P. Lozo, formerly principal of the Read- 
ing High School, were two of the test administrators. Mr. 
Blair worked in the schools of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and New York, Mr. Lozo worked in the southeastern 
territory. 


4. Success of Graduates. In order to judge a school 
by its products as well as by its processes, two special studies 
were carried out. For the first one the cooperating schools 
furnished lists of over 15,000 of their graduates in the 
classes of 1932 and 1936 who had entered or expected to 
enter institutions of higher education. These were classified 
and sent to the registrars of the 1,700 institutions con- 
cerned who furnished information concerning the actual 
entrance and subsequent scholastic success of the pupils. 
The returns form an excellent measure of the success of 
the different schools from the standpoint of college 
preparation. 

5. Success of Other Pupils. In order to measure 
the success of the same schools from the standpoint of the 
thousands of pupils who did not go to college, a follow- 
up study was made of over 12,000 young people who 
had entered the schools as sophomores in the fall of 1932, 
but who had withdrawn from high school before gradua- 
tion, or if graduating had not continued their formal edu- 
cation beyond that level. 


6. Judgments of Parents. Another measure of the 
total success of the schools was secured by obtaining the 
judgments of parents of over 7,000 members of the gradu- 
ating classes. By means of a return postcard they expressed 
their frank opinions concerning the teaching, helpfulness, 
guidance, character development, and other important 
phases of the influence of the schools on their sons and 
daughters. 


7. Judgments of Pupils. Finally, in connection with 
the second phase of the testing program, the opinions of 
over 17,000 pupils were secured on many of the same points 
covered in the inquiry to parents giving pupil opinions of 
the influence and success of the school. 

All of this extensive array of evidence is being studied 
by the research staff in the Washington office during the 
current year. It will be summarized, analyzed, weighted, 
and combined to give a total measure of the quality and 
success of each of the schools studied and its place in the 
final scale. This scale will be used to validate the various 
tentative items of the suggested criteria and as a basis for 
comparison with other schools seeking accreditation in the 
various associations. 

While the Cooperative Study is nation-wide in scope, it 
is not national. It does not contemplate setting up a 
single permanent agency in Washington to act as a super- 
accrediting body with uniform standards for the country. 
It is definitely scheduled to go out of existence in June, 
1938. Before that time ‘it is expected that it can com- 
plete its analysis of the data which have been collected 
and make certain recommendations to the six constituent 
associations. Its primary objective is to develop a measur- 
ing instrument for secondary schools which will be more 
valid, more flexible, and more stimulating to further growth 
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than any now in use. The exact methods by which such 
an instrument may be used, however, are to be left to the 
regional and state accrediting agencies. Arrangements 
are being made to present some of the general results of 
the study before many national, regional, and state educa- 
tional meetings during the current year. 


American Youth Conference 


HE fourth annual session of the American Youth 

Congress held in Milwaukee July 2-5, 1937, took the 
form of a Model Congress of Youth. All types of youth 
organizations and all parts of the country were represented 
by 2,000 delegates and observers. 

The Senate was made up of representatives of national 
youth organizations; the House, of representatives from 
regional, state, or local organizations of youth. The Senate 
sessions considered matters concerning local youth con- 
gresses and the organization, finances, Declaration of Rights, 
and future development of the American Youth Congress. 
The House studied problems of crime prevention and social 
hygiene. 

The presidential message on The State of Youth in 
America was the annual report of the National Chairman, 
William W. Hinckley, dealing with national and inter- 
national conditions affecting youth, and with the year’s 
achievements and future program of the American Youth 
Congress. 

Joint sessions of House and Senate decided upon Con- 
gress procedure, heard speakers on various subjects and 
numerous messages of greeting, acted upon committee re- 
ports, elected a National Council, and adopted plans of 
activity for the coming year. 

The membership of the Congress divided itself into six 
committees: education; civil liberties; labor; agriculture; 
peace; and recreation, leisure time, housing, and cultural 
opportunities. A large number of bills and resolutions 
were considered. 

Each committee held lengthy public hearings with testi- 
mony by experts in the field. 

The Education Committee debated long and earnestly a 
variety of bills and resolutions. Expert testimony was 
heard from Willard Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA; Homer P. Rainey, Director, American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Education; and others. 

The committee approved the Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill 
as amended. It recommended more adequate teaching in 
health and sex education, in peace, in labor movements, in 
consumer interests and in negro cultural contributions. A 
bill was passed providing for the expansion of the CCC 
educational program in charge of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The committee endorsed WPA educational projects 
such as remedial reading, adult education, and Opportunity 
Clubs. It was recommended that in each state all pro- 
grams of service for youth be co-ordinated, with organized 
youth participating. Other bills provided more adequate 
vocational counselling in secondary schools, federal funds 
for a broad type of vocational education, a student and 
teacher rights bill modelled after the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, a Federal Department of Education, and better 
provision for disabled children unable to attend school. 
The committee registered opposition to exchange scholar- 
ships with fascist countries used as propaganda, military 
training in schools, loyalty oaths, and racial segregation in 
schools. The committee endorsed the use of radio in 
education, visual education, the extension of adult educa- 
tion, and the Surgeon General’s campaign against venereal 
diseases. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Early Reports From Local Branches 


The Philadelphia Teachers Association, on July 10 sent 
checks to cover the following: 


3,018 PSEA Dues and Journal at $1.00 ...... $3,018.00 
460 Education Bulletin Subscriptions at 25¢ 115.00 
$3,133.00 


Guy H. Baskerville, headmaster, The University School, 
Pittsburgh, a life member PSEA, on August 6, sent in the 
first 100% report for 1937-38. His check covered: 


11 PSEA memberships and PSJ at $1.00 ...... $11.00 
8 Welfare contributions at 50 cents .......... 4.00 
2 Education Bulletin subscriptions at 25 cents 50 

$15.50 


Doctor Baskerville will serve as delegate to the State 
Convention, Harrisburg, December 27-29, 1937. Jane 
McKelway Urquhart is alternate. 

J. Y. Shambach, president, local branch, Department of 
Public Instruction, on August 11 sent Certificate of Elec- 
tion with Paul L. Cressman as delegate. 

Fred W. Diehl, superintendent, Montour County schools, 
on August 21, reported 100% membership of 87, an in- 
crease of one, and sent mailing list for the September PSJ. 

Dickinson College, Fred P. Corson, president, on August 
26 sent a check for $13 to cover dues for 12 faculty mem- 
bers, one subscription to Education Bulletin and welfare 
contributions. 

Ira Y. Baker, secretary, Adams County Local Branch, on 
August 26 sent checks to cover the following items: 





228 PSEA Dues and Journal at $1.00 ........ $228.00 
229 Welfare contributions at 25 cents ........ 57.25 
229 Education Bulletin subscriptions at 25 cents $7.25 

$342.50 


As Mr. Baker is a life member, Adams County is credited 
with 229 members, an increase of five. 

H. L. Headland, secretary, Local Branch STC, Slippery 
Rock, on August 26 sent mailing list of 59 members, 100% 
of the faculty. 

C. B. Dissinger, superintendent, Pike County schools, on 
August 30, reported that the teachers of his County would 
again enroll 100% in our professional associations. He 
enclosed an up-to-date directory of his sixty-four teachers 
for the September Journal. 

C. F. Adamson, assistant superintendent, Crawford 
County, on September 11, reported the following: 


356 PSEA memberships and Journal @ $1.00.. $356.00 
63 NEA memberships and Journal @ $2.00 .. 126.00 
241 Welfare contributions @ $.50 .......... 120.50 
270 Education Bulletin subscriptions @ $.25 .. 67.50 

$670.00 


Superintendent W. P. Trostle, Clearfield County, on Sep- 
tember 10, sent check for $532, for as many members for 
1937-38. The county also has 4 life members. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, in cooperation with 
the Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital school of nursing, will 
offer a special course for graduate nurses. The new pro- 
gram is designed so that graduate nurses who do not have 
college degrees may win them. The program involves 
actual hospital duty combined with classroom instruction. 
Three college years and one summer session will be re- 
quired for a degree. 
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CONVENTION DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 


Western Convention District 
October 14-16, 1937 


HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference, 

with which the Western Convention District, PSEA, 
cooperates, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 14, 15, 
and 16. 

On the first day of the conference, Thursday, October 
14, there will be a series of meetings designed primarily for 
the school superintendents, high school and elementary 
school principals. A combined meeting with luncheon is 
planned for these groups, followed by group meetings for 
the superintendents, the high school principals, and the 
elementary school principals in the early afternoon. This 
series of meetings will close with a joint session later in 
the afternoon. Donald D. Durrell of Boston University, 
Will French of the Long Beach, California, schools, and 
Charles B. Glenn of the Birmingham, Alabama, schools will 
be the out-of-state speakers at these meetings. 


The Allegheny County teachers, under the direction of 
C. E. Dickey, will also hold a general meeting on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Speakers for this meeting are William 
Rainey Bennett of Elgin, Illinois, and Edwin A. Lee, di- 
rector of the National Occupational Conference. 


As usual, the general meetings of the conference will be 
held on’ Friday afternoon, with William Mather Lewis, 
president of Lafayette College, the principal speaker. The 
president of the PSEA for the current year, Charles F. 
Maxwell, will also address these meetings on the subject 
of Problems of the PSEA. The business meeting of the 
Western Convention District will be held at this time, with 
J. C. Werner, president, presiding. 

Educational conferences, sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh, have been planned in the fields of elementary 
education, secondary education, vocational education, and 
health and physical education. Out-of-town speakers at 
these meetings include Julia Hahn, supervising principal 
of schools, Washington, D. C.; Clyde B. Moore of Cornell 
University; A. W. Castle of the Department of Public In- 
struction; William A. Shirmer, secretary of Phi Beta 
Kappa; and Drs. Durrell, French, and Lee who are sched- 
uled to appear on the Thursday programs as well. .In addi- 
tion to these University of Pittsburgh conferences, a con- 
ference for public school clerks and a music conference 
are scheduled for Friday morning. 


Saturday morning has been designated as the time for 
the meetings of the various sections of the Western Conven- 
tion District, although some sections are planning their 
meetings for other times. Prominent speakers who will 
appear on these programs are Dale H. Gramley of Lehigh 
University; May Hill Arbuthnot of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; M. Emmett Wilson of Ohio State University; W. 
T. Benda; Marya Werten of the International School of 
Art; Paul Witty of Northwestern University; James B. 
Thorpe of Ohio State University; Christine P. Ingram of 
the Rochester, New York, schools; J. S. Butterweck of 
Temple University; Robert Hall, University of Michigan; 
Mary E. Osborne of Hood College; John A. Swenson of 
Columbia University; Forrest L. Knapp of the International 
Council of Religious Education; John A. McCarthy, Assist- 














“HE WAS A VERRAY PARFIT GENTIL KNIGHT.” 





The Ivanhoe Mural, a pageant of the Middle Ages, located in the second floor foyer of the Simon Gratz High School, is the 
result of a project developed by the senior vocational art class of 1936-37. The work is particularly appropriate for the school 
since the beautiful Gothic architecture of the foyer carries the mind back to the great cathedrals of medieval times. It is appro- 
priate, too, for another reason. The family of Simon Gratz, statesman and scholar, member of the Board of Education from 1870 





ant Commissioner of Education for the State of New Jersey. 
In addition, some of the out-of-town speakers who will 
appear on the Friday programs will remain in Pittsburgh to 
address certain section meetings. There will also be a 
number of addresses by persons prominent in educational 
and civic circles in Western Pennsylvania. 

A number of luncheons and dinners are planned by va- 
rious sections and other groups affliated with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference. Among these affiliated 
organizations meeting at this time are the Western Penn- 
sylvania Deans and Advisers Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
the Pennsylvania Educational Research Association, the 
Pittsburgh Council on Adult Education, and the Pittsburgh 
Council of Parent Education. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
and the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny 
County Public Schools, the Association of Independent 
School Districts of Allegheny County, the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the H. C. Frick Educational Commission, 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. The 
general plan of the meetings is under the supervision of 
C. A. Buckner, who is permanent chairman of the Con- 
ference, and A. M. Goldberger, the permanent secretary, 
assisted by an advisory committee and the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Convention District of the PSEA. 


Conference Banquet Western Convention District 

Plans are being completed for the annual ‘Good Fel- 
lowship” dinner to be held in connection with the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference. The date has been 
set for Friday, October 15, and the place, as in previous 
years, will be—Syria Mosque in Pittsburgh. 

The dinner is sponsored by the Pittsburgh Branch of 
the PSEA and is under the leadership of Laura M. Braun, 
president of the Local Branch, with W. D. McCoy, educa- 
tional statistician, Pittsburgh public schools, acting as gen- 
eral chairman. James E. Gheen, a “Gloom Chaser” of nation- 
wide experience will be the attraction of the evening. The 
program will be rounded out with music and entertainment 
such as one has enjoyed in the past. The presiding officer 
will be J. C. Werner, president of the Western Convention 
District. Charles F. Maxwell, president of the PSEA, will 
be the honor guest of the evening and Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh schools, will act as toastmaster. 

An excellent menu has been selected by E. A. Dimmick 
who is in charge of the dinner arrangements. Fred I. 
Glaser, vice-president of the local branch, as chairman of 
the reception-organization committee assures efficient co- 
ordination. 

Promptly following the dinner, a splendid orchestra will 
provide dance music in the ball room of Syria Mosque. 
This feature of the program promises to be most enter- 
taining. 





W. D. McCoy will handle the sale of tickets. All tickets 
will be reserved and tables assigned. Groups desiring table 
reservations should send their order together with a request 
for a complete table. Each table will accommodate 10 
persons, but smaller groups may make reservations. The 
tickets will be $1.75 per person. The sale of tickets will 
close Monday, October 11. Requests for tickets should be 
accompanied by a check made payable to W. D. McCoy, 
Administration Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Tickets will be 
mailed promptly upon receipt of order. Since the sale of 
tickets is limited in number, reservations should be made 
early. 


Midwestern Convention District, 
October 22, 1937 


The Midwestern Convention District will meet in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral at New Castle on Friday, October 
22. The speakers at the general session in the morning 
will be S. B. Williams, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Marion R. Trabue, dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College. The general session in the evening will be 
addressed by Charles F. Maxwell, President, PSEA, and 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The afternoon program will be devoted to departmental 
and sectional meetings. Stimulating speakers, panel dis- 
cussions, and demonstrations will feature these programs. 

Two county superintendents of the district will count at- 
tendance at the convention as a day of institute, and the 
Executive Committee anticipates all schools under the super- 
vision of district superintendents and supervising principals 
in this area will close on October 22, so that their teachers 
may attend every session of the convention. 

An effort is being made to have the printed program in 
the hands of every teacher in the District ten days before 
the convention. 


Northwestern Convention District 
October 29, 1937 


NDER the presidency of Guy E. Buckingham, Alle- 

gheny College, Meadville, the Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, PSEA, will hold its annual meeting in 
Meadville, Friday, October 29. It will have three parts: a 
morning panel and business session, an afternoon address 
by; Dean J. B. Edmonson of Michigan, and afternoon sec- 
tional meetings. There will be no evening meeting. 

It will be the task of Dean Edmonson to work in the 
general meeting and the administration section on the prob- 
lem of teacher-administrator articulation. 

The purposes of the meeting are: to develop a respect 
for, through an understanding of, the contributions of the 
PSEA to teaching and teachers in Pennsylvania; to work for 
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central figure of the students’ work. 


to 1921, claims relationship with the lovely Rebecca Gratz, prototype of the Rebecca of Sir Walter Scott’s novel, “Ivanhoe,” and 


“AND AL WAS CONSCIENCE AND TENDRE HERTE.” 


The students who created this mural of life of the Middle Ages included Evelyn Copelman and Edris Larsen, assisted by 
Florence Keast, Carl Zaretsky, Christine Reissig, Althea Dyson, and other members of the twelfth year vocational art class. 





a Closer articulation between teacher and administrator; and, 
to release through our sectional meetings such results of 
recent research as may be usable in the classroom. 

On the panel discussion, President Buckingham plans 
to have President Charles F. Maxwell, Westmoreland 
County; Harvey E. Gayman, PSEA Headquarters Staff, 
Harrisburg; a classroom teacher, an administrator, and a 
representative of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. He hopes to bring out questions and criticism which 
can be answered by informed persons in a constructive 
manner. 

In the sectional meetings, he plans to release through 
college libraries, teachers of education, and any other avail- 
able sources, such materials as seem to be sound enough for 
adaptation to classroom procedure. 


Tri-State Commercial Education Ass'n. 


HE fall meeting of the Tri-State Commercial Educa- 

tion Association will be held October 8 and 9 in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. The Association draws 
its membership of about 600 from Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. 

On Friday evening, October 8, a reception, dance, and 
cards will be enjoyed by the members in the William Penn 
Hotel. 

The program for the Saturday morning sessions is being 
arranged by the following committee: 

Elmer G. Miller, Pittsburgh, Distributive Occupations 

Allan L. Behler, Turtle Creek, General Clerical Training 

George R. Fisher, Pittsburgh, Bookkeeping and Business 

Mathematics 

Karl M. Maukert, Pittsburgh, Private Schools 

Kennard E. Goodman, Cleveland, O., and 

Clarissa Hills, Johnstown, Consumer Business Education 

Luncheon will be served in the William Penn Hotel at 
12:30 p. m. 

In the afternoon a general meeting will deal with the 
different phases of secretarial education, such as English, 
typewriting, and shorthand. A typewriting clinic which will 
afford an opportunity for diagnosis and discussion of in- 
dividual difficulties has been scheduled. The afternoon 
session is being arranged by D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, and N. B. Curtis, Pittsburgh. 

Officers: 

President—R. F. Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

First Vice-President—Roy T. Mattern, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


Second Vice-President—Russell P. Bobbitt, McKeesport 
High School. 


Secretary—Anna H. Brier, Butler High School. 
Treasurer—N. B. Curtis, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 


The Bucknell Conference on Education 


N OCTOBER 15 and 16, Bucknell University will 
hold its twelfth annual Conference on Education. 

The conference will begin at 2:00 p.m. Friday and close 
at noon Saturday. General sessions will be held at 2:00 
and 4:00 o'clock on Friday, and a banquet at 6:30 p.m. 
Following the banquet, those attending will have the op- 
portunity to attend the football game between Bucknell 
and Miami University at the Mathewson Memorial Stadium. 

Speakers for the general sessions are Dean M. R. Trabue 
of the Pennsylvania State College School of Education; 
Franklin J. Keller, principal of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School in New York City; Richard D. Allen of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and John G. Flowers, president of 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven. 

Guidance will be the central theme of the conference. 

On Saturday morning, from 9:00 to 11:00 o'clock, group 
meetings will be held for the discussion of the following 
problems: guidance in the elementary school, counseling, 
measurement and guidance, guidance and the gap between 
high school and college, guidance and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, guidance and vocational choice, home room and 
group guidance. Each group conference will consist of a 
twenty-minute address, which will be followed by a panel 
discussion. At 11:00 o'clock, the final general session will 
begin with five-minute reports from the group meetings 
and close with an address by a nationally known guidance 
expert. 


Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc. 
ISTRICT organizations of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will hold district conferences 
as follows: 
October 1 and 2—Northeast District Conference—Necho 
Allen Hotel, Pottsville 


October. 9—South Central 
House, Lewistown 


District Conference—Coleman 


October 12 and 13—Central District Conference—Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove 


14 and 15—Northwest District Conference— 
Brookville, Jefferson County 


21—Southwest~ District 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 


23—North Central District Conference — State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven 


November 5 and 6—Southeast District Conference—Nathan 
C. Schaeffer School, Lancaster 


October 
October Conference — Schenley 


October 


Courage is grace under pressure.—Ernest Hemingway. 
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Annual Education Congress 

VER 2,000 folks including school directors, superin- 

tendents, teachers, and laymen availed themselves of 
the timely opportunity to participate in the Annual Educa- 
tion Congress held in Harrisburg on September 22 and 23 
for the consideration of current problems in public educa- 
tion. The major issues of the 1937 Congress were: “New 
Responsibilities Growing Out of Recent Legislation” and 
“Issues in Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education.” 

Speakers for the occasion included the Honorable George 
H. Earle, Governor of the Commonwealth; Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Edwin A. Lee, direc- 
tor of the National Occupational Conference; Homer P. 
Rainey, director of the National Youth Commission of 
Washington, D. C.; Alonzo F. Myers, professor of edu- 
cation at New York University; Floyd W. Reeves, chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee on Education; 
C. Herman Grose, superintendent of the schools of Erie; 
and I. D. App, superintendent of the Dauphin County 
schools. 

The Department of Public Instruction is keenly aware of 
its great responsibility of leadership in the development of 
an adequate public education program for Pennsylvania. 
The wide scope and deep social implications of this pro- 
gram involve in one way or another the entire population. 
The Annual Education Congress provides the ideal oppor- 
tunity for school officials and others concerned with public 
education to meet on a common ground and discuss their 
purposes and problems. The Congress serves as an educa- 
tional exchange in which practically every interest and area 
of the State are represented. Here the schoolmen and lay- 
men alike view school affairs on a state-wide basis and 
profit by the mutual exchange of ideas. This annual meet- 
ing makes a significant contribution to a common phil- 
osophy, a singleness of purpose, a systematic method, and 
a concerted effort in the interest of better education for the 
children and youth of the State. 

The Congress closed with a luncheon meeting on Thurs- 
day at which Doctor Ade presided as Toastmaster. Guests 
of honor at the Luncheon were the Honorable Frank W. 
Ruth, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education, 
and the Honorable Harry J. Brownfield, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Education. The principal address 
at the luncheon was delivered by Floyd W. Reeves, Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee on Education, 
who spoke on ‘Adult Education: What Is It and Where 
Is It Going?” Doctor Reeves defined adult education as 
a voluntary practice not necessarily confined to adults, but 
includes youth who have left full time school for a job. 
It assists them to make personal adjustments. He outlined 
the various purposes served by adult education and pointed 
out various agencies participating in the program. The 
principal needs with reference to adult education, he stated, 
are a new emphasis on guidance and a better integration 
of the various efforts being made in behalf of adults with 
regard to their adjustment to contemporary life. 


Regional Conferences On Vocational 


Education 

In an effort to administer wisely the new Federal George- 
Deen Act and the new state vocational education acts, con- 
ferences were called by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in each of the eight PSEA Convention District areas: 
September 9 Williamsport Central District 


September 10 Scranton Northeastern District 
September 13 Bethlehem Eastern District 
September 13 Norristown Southeastern District 


October, 1937 
September 15 Pittsburgh Western District 
September 15 Butler Midwestern District 
September 15 Harrisburg Southern District 
September 16 Corry Northwestern District 


These conferences were exceptionally well attended by 
superintendents, supervising principals, vocational leaders, 
and leaders in industry, agriculture, business, and represent- 
atives from women’s groups. 

Pennsylvania received during the school year 1936-37 
from the Federal Smith-Hughes and George-Ellzey Acts a 
total of $718,289.05. The George-Ellzey Act expired July 
1, 1937, and the new George-Deen Act takes its place. 
For this school year 1937-38 Pennsylvania is entitled to 
receive from both the Smith-Hughes and the George-Deen 
Acts a total of $1,396,201.60. This will be an increase 
over last year’s appropriation of $677,912.55. This money 
must be matched at least in part by either state or local 
funds. 

At these conferences special emphasis was placed on the 
fact that every effort will be made to use this money as the 
act prescribed further to promote vocational education. It 
was also emphasized that every precaution should be taken 
that this fund would be expended carefully and wisely. 

In addition to discussing the Federal George-Deen Act, 
the new Pennsylvania County Vocational Act and the 
revised vocational appropriation acts were discussed. The 
following are a number of the features of the new voca- 
tional education acts presented to the group: 

The new program provides for vocational distributive 
occupational education. 

Provision was also made for public service schools for 
the training of public and other service occupations in- 
cluding policemen, firemen, finance officers, and others. 

The State Board for Vocational Education was also given 
authority to establish state, regional, and county vocational 
schools. 

The percentage of aid to the various districts for various 
types of programs also was changed so that sf and when 
sufficient revenue is available from federal funds to the 
Commonwealth for vocational education the new rates pre- 
vail. Among these were the reimbursement for the full 
expenditures of vocational and evening and part-time classes 
for the next five years, the reimbursement of traveling ex- 
penses of vocational teachers, and increased percentage of 
aid to the various school districts for the programs which 
they conduct. 

Copies of the new vocational education act are available 
from the Department of Public Instruction upon request. 


Pa. Deans of Women 

Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women will hold 
its annual convention at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
November 5 and 6, 1937, to consider the general theme: 
Helping young people grow up. The institute for new 
deans and counsellors will again be held on Friday morning. 
The Association announces as its guest speakers Chase 
Going Woodhouse, out-standing authority on vocational 
opportunities for women, and Daniel Poling of Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, well-known for his radio broadcasts 
on problems of youth. All women interested in guidance 
in Pennsylvania schools and colleges are invited. Informa- 
tion may be secured from the President of the Association, 
Gertrude Peabody, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


Life is not so short but there’s always time for 
courtesy.— Emerson. 


The teacher does not aim to “be” but to ‘“‘become’’ use- 


less to his pupils—Walliam Holmes McGuff y. 
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Butler’s Superintendent Retires 


John A. Gibson retired from 
the superintendency of the Butler 
City schools at the close of the 
last school year. His retirement 
terminates a remarkable period of 
service in which he has been as- 
sociated with the Butler schools 
for a total of 46 years, five years 
as high school principal and 41 
as superintendent. 

He is a native of Crawford 
County and was graduated from 
Allegheny College, A. B., in 1891, 
later receiving the degrees A. M. 
from Allegheny and LL.D. from 
Westminster College. He was 
elected principal of the Butler High School immediately 
after his graduation from college. 

In honor of Doctor Gibson, the school board and em- 
ployees of the district gave a testimonial dinner on May 
27 at which contemporaries, co-workers, and students of 
Doctor Gibson expressed their appreciation for his services. 
As a fitting tribute, it was announced that the present 
Butler Senior High School was to be renamed the Gibson 
Senior High School in his honor. The citizens of the town 
and the teaching corps have purchased a bronze tablet with 
an intaglio portrait which is to be erected in the senior 
high school. The inscription, “If you would seek his 
monument, look about you on the Butler Public Schools,” 
sums up the feeling of both laymen and professionals con- 
cerning the career of their retiring superintendent, Doctor 
Gibson. 














JOHN A. GIBSON 


Elizabeth Teacher Retires 


Margaret Hester, a teacher in 
Elizabeth Township, Allegheny 
County, retired from active service 
at the end of the 1936-37 school 
year. She worked diligently for 52 
years, beginning and ending her 
career in the township. 

The pupils of the Victory school 
under Miss Hester’s supervision 
have received more Junior Project 
Awards than the pupils of any 
other teacher in Pennsylvania, it is 
reported. 

To climax her career and to 
show appreciation for her years of 
faithful service, Miss Hester was 
honored by a banquet held in the Penn McKee Hotel, Mc- 
Keesport, on May 20, 1937, where she was presented a 
wrist watch by her fellow teachers and her supervisors. 

C. F. Montgomery, supervising principal of Elizabeth 
Township, was the master of ceremonies. A fine program 
of music and readings was rendered. C. E. Dickey, Alle- 
gheny County superintendent, and F. H. Remaley, assistant 
county superintendent, were the chief speakers of the 
evening. 














MARGARET HESTER 


Happiness is the most powerful of tonics.—Herbert 
Spencer. 
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Butler's New Superintendent 


Roy W. Wiley has been elected 
to the vacancy created by the re- 
tirement of Doctor Gibson as su- 
schools. 
Mr. Wiley brings to his new work 
both ability and experience in 
supervision. He has been princi- 
pal of the Butler High School for 
the past four years, coming to But- 
ler from New Brighton where he 
served eleven years as high school 
principal. Prior to that he was 
principal and teacher in the Mid- 
land High School for four years. 

He is a graduate of Grove City 
College, B. S., 1918, and holds 
an M. A. degree from University of Pittsburgh. 














Roy W. WILEY 


Owen E. Batt Retires 


Owen E. Batt, supervising prin- 
cipal of Prospect Park, Delaware 
County, retired, at the close of 
the present school year, after forty- 
seven years of service in the schools 
of the State of Pennsylvania. His 
teaching career began in the Ham- 
ilton Township School of Monroe 
County, in 1890. Since then, Mr. 
Batt has taught or served as an 
administrator in the schools of 
Shelly, Southampton, and Lower 
Makefield, Bucks County; East 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County; East 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon County; 
Nazareth, Northampton County; 
Norristown, Montgomery County, and Prospect Park, Dela- 
ware County. Mr. Batt has established a perfect record for 
never having been late at a single session during his entire 
service of almost half a century. 

The faculty and board of directors of Prospect Park ten- 
dered Mr. Batt a surprise testimonial dinner on June -15, 
when some two hundred members of the community and 
former students were present to pay tribute to him. As a 
token of their high personal esteem and affectionate regard, 
members of the student body of the schools, the faculty, 
and board of directors presented him with a complete mov- 
ing picture outfit. 














OweEN E. BatTr 


William A. Taughinbaugh Retires 


William A. Taughinbaugh, 
Adams County, retired May 1, 
1937, after thirty years of service 
in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
Mr. Taughinbaugh had 
taught rural schools of Straban and 
Cumberland Townships, Adams 
County. He has had a very suc- 
cessful career as teacher as is evi- 
denced by the many commenda- 
tions of his former pupils, fellow- 
teachers, and members of boards 
of education. He began teaching 
at the age of 20 in 1886. 





vania. 














WILLIAM A. 
TTAUGHINBAUGH 
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Kennett Consolidated Teacher Retires 


AY E. CHANDLER, a lifetime resident of Kennett 

Square, retired on June 4, 1937, after forty years of 
continuous service in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Chandler graduated from Kennett High School in 
1894. In 1894-95 she attended Martin Academy, a Friends’ 
School in Kennett Square, and in 1895-96, the State Nor- 
mal School at West Chester. 

After teaching from 1897 to 1906 in Elk, Pocopson, East 
Nantmeal, London Grove, and East Marlboro Townships, 
Chester County, she entered Kennett Square public school 
in 1906, teaching fourth grade there until the Consolidated 
School was opened in 1932. Since that time she has taught 
one of the four fourth grades in that school. 

At the close of the term June 4, 1937, Miss Chandler 
was presented with a gold pin by the teachers with whom 
she had associated as a token of esteem in which she was 
held by fellow teachers. A large bouquet of rosebuds was 
also placed upon her desk before her arrival on the last 
school day. 


Advisory Committee on Education 


WILLarD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 


LOYD W. REEVES, chairman of the Advisory Commit- 

tee on Education appointed by President Roosevelt, has 
made arrangements to carry on the committee’s studies in 
cooperation with the office of Education and the National 
Resources Committee, and with two important non-govern- 
mental agencies, the Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA. 

The Office of Education in the Department of the 
Interior is assigning certain of its personnel to make studies 
needed by the Advisory Committee on Education. It will 
also make available its collection of research materials bear- 
ing upon Federal relations to education. 

The National Resources Committee will cooperate in 
studies of the social and economic aspects of Federal re- 
lations to education. The Council of Chief State School 
Officers, which includes the heads of departments of educa- 
tion in each of the 48 States, will assist the Advisory Com- 
mittee in planning its field studies of educational adminis- 
tration. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the NEA was 
already making plans for a survey of educational ad- 
ministration throughout the United States when it became 
apparent that the Advisory Committee on Education would 
also have a major interest in this subject. Representatives 
of the two groups met in a conference in Washington on 
June 12, and worked out plans for cooperation. 

The Advisory Committee also announced that it had 
secured the services of a number of well-known leaders in 
education to direct major units of its studies in preparation 
for its report to the President: 

Paul R. Mort, director of the Advanced School of Educa- 
tion at Columbia University, and Newton Edwards of the 
University of Chicago will be jointly responsible for the 
direction of the Committee’s studies of social, economic, and 
financial factors relating to Federal aid to education. 

Walter D. Cocking, formerly Tennessee State Commis- 
sioner of Education, will continue to direct studies of edu- 
cational administration in the States and studies of Federal- 
State relations in the field of educational administration. 

Payson Smith of the Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, will direct studies of the quality of public 
educational programs in the various States. 

Floyd E. Blauch of the Committee’s staff will direct 
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studies of education in special Federal jurisdictions, in- 
cluding the Territories and island possessions. 

Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
will be in charge of studies of the new and emergency Fed- 
eral educational programs. 

John Dale Russell, University of Chicago, will be pee 
sible for completing, editing, and summarizing the staff re- 
ports of the Committee’s survey of Federal aid to vocational 
education. 

Raymond M. Hughes, President Emeritus of Iowa State 
College, will serve as a general consultant. 

Paul T. David, formerly a member of the staff of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management, will 
continue to serve as Secretary of the Committee and will 
assist Mr. Reeves in the administrative work of the Com- 
mittee. 

The President recently requested the Committee to give 
more extended consideration to the whole subject of Federal 
relations to State and local conduct of education, and to give 
him a report before the beginning of the next session of 
Congress. 

The Committee was originally appointed in September, 
1936, to study the extensive existing program of Federal 
aid to vocational education under the Smith-Hughes and 
related statutes. The Committee was also instructed, how- 
ever, to make studies of the relation of vocational education 
to general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions. In the course of these studies, the Committee 
has already gathered a great deal of material bearing directly 
upon the larger problems it is now instructed to consider. 


Federal Vocational Aid Increased 

The appropriation bill of the Department of the Interior, 
H. R. 6958, to which President Roosevelt recently affixed 
his signature, carries an item of approximately $14,500,000 
for the further development of vocational education in the 
several states. This amount is approximately ten million 
dollars more than the estimate the Bureau of the Budget 
presented to Congress. 

The allotment to Pennsylvania for 1937-38 is $1,396,- 
201.60, an increase of $677,912.55 over the allotment for 
1936-37. Of the total of more than $1,000,000 which 
Pennsylvania will receive, $537,709.58 are appropriations 
under the Smith-Hughes Act and $858,491.92 are appro- 
priations under the George-Deen Act. 

President Roosevelt in approving the item stated that 
while he recognized that a sound program of vocational 
education is greatly needed in the United States, his ap- 
proval was with reluctance because of the large increase 
of the appropriation over the estimate of the Bureau of the 
Budget. He reviewed also in the two-page typewritten 
statement the investigation that is being carried on by an 
advisory committee, under the chairmanship of Floyd W. 
Reeves of the University of Chicago, studying the existing 
program of Federal aid for vocational education and the 
extent of the need for an expanded program. 

Actively supporting the increased appropriation for voca- 
tional education was the American Vocational Association 
of which L. H. Dennis, former Deputy Superintendent in 
the Department of Public Instruction, is executive secretary. 

The Department of Public Instruction, anticipating the 
increased Federal appropriation, has arranged a series of 
eight conferences in different sections of the State to assist 
county and local school administrators in their plans to in- 
crease educational service to youth that is made possible 
by the increased Federal financial assistance. 


When love and skill work together expect a master- 
piece—John Ruskin. 
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Education Costs Survey Committee Report 


HE Education Costs Survey Committee, authorized by 

Act 420 of the 1935 General Assembly and functioning 
under its provisions, issued its report August 15, 1937, in a 
mimeographed volume entitled “Cost and Functions of 
Present School System of the Commonwealth.” 

The findings and recommendations of the committee are 
based on hearings which it held during the two years of 
its existence and studies made for it on special phases of the 
school situation, notably ‘The Ability of Individual School 
Districts in Pennsylvania to Finance Public School Educa- 
tion from Local Funds and the Operation of the Present 
State Aid System” by Edward B. Logan, associate pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Pennsylvania; 
“Educational Costs in Selected School Districts of Penn- 
sylvania’” by Raymond S. Short, assistant professor of 
political science, Temple University, both of which were 
made for the Pennsylvania Economic Council for use by 
the committee; and a report on ‘Minimum Proposals for 
School Districts, Plan of a Proposed Modified County 
Unit, and Minimum Proposals Relating to Teacher Educa- 
tion” prepared by committees of county superintendents, 
district superintendents, presidents of State teachers colleges 
and accredited universities under the direction of a review 
committee on minimum standards composed of Lester K. 
Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown; and Hiram G. Andrews, chairman of 
the committee. 

The three reports indicated above are not a part of the 
report. The report itself presents only the findings of the 
committee and its recommendations. 


The committee places its major emphasis on the need 
for an agency which shall give day-to-day, month-by-month, 
year-by-year attention to Pennsylvania school problems so 
that they will not be a subject for consideration simply at 
hectic legislative sessions but will be made the subject of 
continuous planning and thus give continuity to legislation 
affecting them. The committee recommends that the State 
Council or State Board of Education serve as such a plan- 
ning group and that an appropriation of $300,000 be avail- 
able for its work. Problems to which the State Council or 
Board would direct its attention would be the formulation 
of a minimum foundation program of elementary and 
secondary education below which no district would be per- 
mitted to fall; standards for minimum districts with eff- 
cient administrative and attendance units; the development 
of unit costs for the foundation program and for other 
subjects that could be properly offered in the most pro- 
gressive districts; determination of the relative ability of 
local districts to finance an educational program through 
real estate valuation or, as an alternative, the creation of a 
State tax commission with responsibility to equalize assessed 
valuations. 

Other functions which it would give to the State Council 
are necessary regulations to insure proper standards through 
twelve grades, approval of new high schools and extension 
of the courses of study to existing programs, minimum 
secondary enrolment for independent schools, high school 
tuition reimbursement by arrangement of State Council, 
withholding of appropriations by the State Council to 
districts which do not maintain approved programs, ap- 
proval for payment of teachers’ salaries if attendance is 
below twenty in one-teacher schools or twenty-five in two- 
teacher schools, preparation of standards for pupil trans- 
portation, administration of tenure laws, and _ reinstate- 
ment of teachers who are out of service for five years 
or more upon demonstrated competency. 
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Downingtown’s Supervising Principal 


Charles E. Chaffee, supervising 
principal of the Tremont borough 
schools for the past eight years, 
changed to the supervising princi- 
palship of the Downingtown 
schools at the beginning of this 
school term. Mr. Chaffee has had 
sixteen years of experience in 
supervising schools. 

Mr. Chaffee is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, West 
Chester, holds an A.B. degree 
from Susquehanna University, A. 
M. degree from Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and has almost completed CHARLES E. CHAFFEE 
his work for a doctor’s degree 
al New York University. 




















The committee also recommends that the State Council 
and the Department of Public Instruction cooperate in a 
tax study to show how taxation is shifted to other shoulders 
by devious ways. A study is also recommended to deter- 
mine how some of the State teachers colleges may be con- 
verted into junior colleges. 

Other recommendations of the committee are: Physical 
examinations annually for employees of schools and institu- 
tions under the Department of Public Instruction, payment 
by the Commonwealth of the same per cent of minimum 
salaries for part-time teachers and extension schools as for 
full-time teachers, approved high school programs made 
available to every boy and girl in the Commonwealth, 
teachers’ salaries based on function and not on district 
classification, uniform minimum salaries in all elementary 
schools with any provisions for living conditions optional 
with local communities, annual increments for the ele- 
mentary grades the same in all districts without reference 
to district classification, teachers’ salaries on a parity with 
salaries of judicial, executive, or legislative branches with 
distribution ratably when the Commonwealth is delinquent, 
and protection for teachers against political coercion and 
blanket dismissals. 

The committee very sanely and very pointedly states that 
all of these problems and their correction are intimately 
related to the State’s budget and that their solution com- 
prises a part of the Commonwealth fiscal policy and in- 
volves the entire tax structure to which the State is com- 
mitted. It points out, therefore, that those who would 
grapple effectively with Pennsylvania’s school problem must 
have a seat at the council table when tax programs are con- 
sidered, when budget figures are adopted, and when ad- 
ministration policies are formulated. 

Members of the committee are as follows: Hon. LeRoy 
E. Chapman, Senator from Warren County, vice-chairman; 
Hon. Frederick T. Gelder, Senator from Susquehanna 
County; Hon. Charles W. Staudenmeier, Senator from 
Schuylkill County; Hon. Edward J. Thompson, Senator 
from Centre County; Hon. Joseph R. Ziesenheim, Senator 
from Erie County; Hon. Hiram G. Andrews, Repre- 
sentative from Cambria County, chairman; Hon. Harry J. 
Brownfield, Representative from Fayette County; Hon. 
Elmer J. Holland, Representative from Allegheny County; 
Hon. Joseph Ominsky, Representative from Philadelphia; 
and Hon. John E. VanAllsburg, Representative from Erie 
County. 


Blessed is the man, who having nothing to say, abstains 
from wordy evidence of the fact.—George Eliot. 
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School Employees’ Retirement Board 


The Committee appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to nominate candidates for the vacancy 
on the School Employees’ Retirement Board, which will be 
caused by the expiration of the term of T. T. Allen on 
December 31, 1937, met in the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction at 11:00 a.m. on Saturday, 
June 19. 

The following persons constituted this Committee: 
Clarence E. Ackley—Substituting for Lester K. Ade, Chair- 
man; Charles S. Swope, president, State Teachers College, 
West Chester; Mervin J. Wertman, superintendent, Lehigh 
County schools, Allentown; E. M. Balsbaugh, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lansford; J. J. Eisenhauer, principal, Senior 
High School, Reading; M. Florence Rollins, Altoona; and 
Mary E. Elder, Abbottstown. 

The Committee nominated T. T. Allen, president, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, and C. W. Lillibridge, 
superintendent of McKean County schools. Both Dr. Allen 
and Mr. Lillibridge have accepted the nomination and their 
names will appear on the ballots which will be distributed 
among the members of the School Employees’ Retirement 
Association some time before December 31, 1937. Full 
instructions for voting are printed on the back of the bal- 
lots, and the voting must be completed before December 
31, 1937. 


Honorary Degrees 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
Clement C. Williams, pres., Lehigh University ..D. Eng. 
Mary E. Wooley, retiring pres, Mt. Holyoke College 
os % 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
John A. Schaeffer, pres., Franklin and Marshall College 
= 3 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.: 
C. Valentine Kirby, director of art ed., Dept. of Public 
Instruction 
Ira R. Kraybill, prin., Cheltenham Twp. H. S. . D. Ped. 
Frank C. Whitmore, dean, School of Chemistry and 
Physics, Pennsylvania State College 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadel phia, 
PZ: 
Justice Owen Roberts 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa.: 
C. Valentine Kirby. director of art ed., Dept. of Public 
Instruction D. Fine Arts 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 
Henry T. (Dick) Merrill, aviator 
Dr. Chevalier Jackson, physician. and surgeon .. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. ]J.: 
Charles Ezra Beury, pres., Temple University .. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.: 
Raymond Walters, pres., University of Cincinnati LL. D. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Edwin C. Broome, supt., Philadelphia 
Jesse Holman Jones, RFC Chairman 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Robert L. Sackett, dean, School of Engineering, Pa. State 
College 
University of Oxford, England: 
Frank Aydelotte, pres., Swarthmore College .. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Martin W. Clement, pres., Pa. Railroad 
Fred P. Corson, pres., Dickinson College 
Samuel Simeon Fels, Phila. manufacturer and _philan- 
thropist 
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Mt. Penn's Supervising Principal 


Roscoe H. Ward is the new 
supervising principal of Mount 
Penn schools. He succeeds Frank 
O. Hartman who retired at the 
close of the past term. 

Mr. Ward has had _ sixteen 
years’ experience as an educator 
in the schools of Pennsylvania, 
having been associated with the 
schools of Cambria Springs, 
Cranesville, Oil City, and State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 
For the past four years he has g 
been supervising principal at , 
Houtzdale. Rosco—E H. Warp 

Mr. Ward received the bachelor 
of science degree from Grove City College int 1921 and 
the master of arts degree from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1929. He has done work toward a doctcrate at the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

















Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
Herbert J. Tily, pres., Strawbridge & Clotpier, Phila. 


Lightner Witmer, prof. of psych., University of Pa. D. Sc. 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa.: 
John H. Brownback, prof. of biology, Ursus College 
.D. Sc. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa.: 
William and Charles Horace Mayo, Mayo (Foundation 
for Medical Ed. and Research ......... << EESDs 


The Philadelphia School Survey ; 


The survey of the public schools of Philadelphia, au- 
thorized by the board of education in March, 1936, and 
conducted under the direction of George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago, was presented to the barge of edu- 
cation on September 8. 

The survey committee’s report includes points of com- 
mendation, criticisms, and recommendations with reference 
tu practically every function and division of |the public 
school system. Presented in five volumes with a slender 
summary, the survey presents an exhaustive detailed analysis 
of needs, states facts as they are, and makes its recommenda- 
tions without fear or favor. 


The more outstanding of the recommendations are the 
need for additional income, especially more financial sup- 
port from the State; less regimentation in elementary educa- 
tion; more decentralization of secondary education; and 
the abolition of the Philadelphia Normal School and the 
schools of practice. 

The report commends the educational efficiency of the 
system as a whole, stating that it is higher than would 
normally be expected in light of the relatively meager sup- 
port of the public schools. It also commends the, personnel, 
listing as outstanding characteristics devotion to duty, 
loyalty, hearty cooperation, pride in accomplishment, and 
absence of undue strife for personal advancement. 

The business affairs, according to the survey, are con- 
ducted in a manner of credit to the district. The survey 
recommends, however, that the superintendent of. schools be 
the head of both the pedagogical work and the business of 
the board. 
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T is a splendid tribute to modern 
Lace all over the country that 
thousands of children already know 
the importance of strong, firm gums 
to sound, healthy teeth. For, through 
regular classroom drills in gum mas- 
sage, these helpful teachers are encour- 
aging young Americans to form this 
valuable dental habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage 
is easily understood—even by children 
in the primary grades. Today’s foods 
are often to blame—they’re too soft, too 
creamy. They deprive gums of the hard 
chewing, the vigorous exercise they 
need for health. That’s one reason why 
gums become lazy—lose their firmness 
—grow tender and weak. Then often 


“Gum massage 
interests the children — 
teaches them a valu- 
able health lesson” 


—Writes a Kentucky 
School Nurse 





Morning, noon and night— At home, this wise little girl 
modernsoftfoodsdenygumsthe __ practices the healthful habit of 
exercise they need for health. gum massage with tooth brush. 





Straight from their schoolrooms, thousands of children—many 
still in the primary grades—are bringing home to their parents 
the importance of care of the gums as well as care of the teeth. 





oe oe 





“Our drills in gum massage teach children that gums need stimulation 


and exercise to stay firm and healthy’’—reports one teacher. ‘“The 


follows that warning signal—a tinge of 
“pink” on the tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” is an urgent call 
for help from the gums. It’s a plea for 
extra care, better care. That’s why mod- 
ern educators stress the value of gum 
massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. And the technique is easily 
explained to the class:—the index fin- 
ger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and ro- 
tated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth—while the teacher explains 
how circulation is 
speeded up within 
the gum tissues—how 
gums respond to this 
brisk, stimulating 





drills interest the youngsters and help them to better oral health.” 


Thanks to Many Health-Minded School 
Teachers, Thousands of Youngsters Are 
Getting A Real Start Toward A Lifetime 
of Dental Health 





massage with new, healthy firmness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly beneficial. For 
Ipana is especially designed not only to 
clean the teeth to sparkling brightness 
but, with massage, to help the health 
of the gums—to aid in making them 
firmer, stronger, more resistant. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll find 
Ipana will bring a new lustre to your 
teeth. You'll note its healthful stimula- 
tion, its tonic effect upon 
your gums. You will see 
its good effects in the spar- 
kling radiance of your 
smile! 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York ¢ Established 1887 
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THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING SERIES 





WHICH TELLS CHILDREN 


[= DESIGNED TO TEACH READING AS A TOOL. 


es RG ANIZED TO DEVELOP ABILITY TO READ WITH 
UNDERSTANDING AND SELF-RELIANCE. 


VIVIDLY INTERESTING AND WORTHWHILE CONTENT 
WHAT THEY WANT TO KNOW. 





SILVER BURD 


45 EAST 17th STREET 





E TT 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 





Inspirational Commencements 
OTICE of unusual commencements in a number of the 
high schools of the State has been received in the 
PSEA office. 

Gettysburg High School for the seventh time used the 
new type of commencement for its exercises in June. The 
class of 1937 used the development of literature, music, and 
art in Pennsylvania as the topic on which to build its 
pageant. 

A Horace Mann pageant was presented by the seniors of 
Northampton High School for the thirty-sixth annual com- 
mencement. 


A tribute to Horace Mann was also the topic of the 
eighth grade promotion exercises of the East Washington 
schools. 


The occasion of the fiftieth annual graduation of the 
Lansdale High School was celebrated with a pageant “Fifty 
Years Ago—And Now,” given in the school auditorium on 
June 16 and 17. The pageant depicted a series of important 
events that took place in the year when Lansdale’s first 
graduates received their diplomas. These scenes included 
the dedication of the Pasteur Institute, the Introduction of 
the Australian Ballot, an imaginary meeting, in 1888 of the 
Lansdale Young Ladies’ Literary Society for discussion of 
contemporary writers, and some events from the life of 
Ethelbert Nevin. The description of the first commence- 
ment in the local neswpaper of July 5, 1888, formed the 
basis of a scene in pantomime, and the final scene portrayed 
the contributions of the school during the half-century of 
its existence. All of the professions followed.by Lansdale’s 
gtaduates were portrayed. The pageant was written and 
directed by members of the high school faculty. Student 
committees, crews, and a cast composed of all the senior 
class, made it truly a cooperative project. 


Superintendent Ade Praises Harrisburg 
Publication 

Dr. R. R. Abernethy 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Dear Doctor Abernethy: 

Thank you for your brochure entitled Youth setting 
forth in such an attractive manner glimpses of the educa- 
tional program of the Harrisburg School System. 

In our modern day education has developed so rapidly 
that it becomes essential to provide a service that not only 
keeps the public informed of new services and trends in the 
schools, but interprets the implications of these innovations. 

The splendid document in hand achieves this end in an 
effective way. By its typical and well selected educational 
activities, presented in a vivid readable form, this publica- 
tion will do much to integrate the program and stimulate 
cooperation between school personnel and patrons in: carry- 
ing forward the great work of educating Harrisburg’s chil- 
dren and youth. 

A perusal of Youth gives one a forceful picture of a 
cross-section of the public school program in our Capital 
City. By means of its suggestive content, handy size, salient 
illustrations, and attractive type and arrangement, it is in- 
evitable that this piece of work will give a wholesome im- 
pression, and promote immeasurable good will and coopera- 
tion in behalf of the great cause of public education. 

You, as Superintendent of the Harrisburg public schools, 
as well as the Board of School Directors and others’ who 
participated in this splendid production, deserve the highest 
commendation for a piece of work so effective and forward 
looking in relation to the public school program of this city. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER K. ADE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


May 17, 1937. 
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Pennsylvania School Libraries 

NE of~the best reasons for educational associations is 
O the chance they give to every teacher and school ad- 
ministrator to check up on standards and practises current 
in the best schools in the country. As it is altogether im- 
possible for anyone active in school work to read all the 
publications of all departments of study, school people 
depend chiefly upon their local, state, and national educa- 
tional journals for general guidance. In these periodicals 
little is to be found concerning a department which affects 
and is affected by every other department in the school— 
the library. The publications of most value for Pennsyl- 
vania school library standards and practise are issued by the 
American Library Association and its Schools Section, the 
Pennsylvania Library Association, and the Library Round 
Table of the PSEA. Every administrator, of course, knows 
of the standards set up by the NEA and the ALA for 
basic library collections. But new books are often a de- 
lusion and a snare. The Schools Section of the ALA, com- 
posed of teachers who are also librarians, conducts a book 
service of which the following list is an example. New 
books are read and evaluated by a committee of experts, 
for content, literary quality, grade, beauty, cost, and wearing 
qualities. Although one prefers to see a book before buy- 
ing it, such a list is a boon to those who must depend upon 
a description alone if they would keep their collections 
serviceable and up to the mark. 


Recent Books for Classrooms 
Compiled by a committee of the Schools Section of 
the American Library Association: Helen S. Carpenter, 

Assistant to the Superintendent of Libraries of the New 

York City Schools; Marion Horton, City School Library, 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Ruth Budd, Teachers College Library, 

Columbia University, New York City. 

Books for Young Children—to age eight 

Books oF SHIPS, Gabriel. Linen 60 cents; paper 30 cents. Like 
the Book of automobiles and the Book of trains, published at 
the same price, this indestructible book contains full page 
pictures in color that are popular with small children and 
useful in elementary units of work. 

LonG Live THE KING, Alice Dagliesh. Scribner’s. $1.60. This is 
a picture story book of real kings and queens—rulers of 
England from early days to the present. 

MING AND MEHITABLE, Helen Sewell. Macmillan. 75 cents. This 
amusing little book with characteristic Sewell illustrations tells 
how a little girl with stiff pigtails and a snub nose dressed 
her Japanese poodle in doll’s clothes and washed his face 
with soap. 

SAILs, WHEELS, AND WINGs, Sophie Lilienthal. Grosset. 50 
cents. Transportation from the first crude wheels, ‘‘slices 
of logs,” to autogiros and streamlined trains is outlined in 
excellent photographs and brief explanatory captions. 

Books for Children from eight to twelve 

Let’s GivE A PLay, Gertrude S. Buckland. Crowell. $1.50. Nine 
simple little plays for children, with instructions for cos- 
tumes and scenery. Among them is one about St. Patrick, 
one about Washington at Valley Forge, and others suitable 
for holidays. 

New Wortp Buitpers, Blanche W. Moorehead. Winston. The 
thrilling true story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, with 
accounts of Indian fights, stampeding buffalo, and dangerous 
fording of great rivers and climbing of high mountains by 
the first white men to cross this country. For the better 
readers, Junior Literary Guild choice. 

YELLOW Cat, Mary Grigs. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 
Amazing adventures of “Straw,” a little yellow kitten. He 
joined a circus, travelled to France and Russia, was ship- 
wrecked, and finally became the pet of a little Chinese princess. 
Attractive illustrations. 

THE WONDERFUL WONDERS OF ONE-TWo-THREE, David Eugene 
Smith. McFarland. $1. Mathematics made really exciting 
by games and problems that show how numbers grew. 

Books for Older Boys and Girls—twelve to sixteen 

KING RICHARD’s SQUIRE, Regina Kelly. Crowell. $2. A tale of 
fourteenth century England and of Richard II. Good back- 
ground material for study of Shakespeare and Chaucer. 

I WANTED WINGs, Beirne Lay, Jr. Harper. $3. Every boy who 
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wants to fly should read this biography to learn of the re- 
quirements, the strict training and discipline of the Army Air 
Corps. 

ON THE AIR, John Floherty. Doubleday. $2. A good birds-eye 
view of the radio industry, the many uses that are made of it, 
and the undeveloped realms that yet exist. 

PHANTOM KING, Hildegarde Hawthorne. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 
The story of Napoleon’s son giving a picture of conditions in 
France and life at the Austrian Court during a critical period 
of European history. 


School Nurses Report 

(From page 40) 
boards and half by the Public Health Nursing Association. 
Pre-school work is mentioned for the first time in 1925, and 
1,521 home visits were listed. The first reports on summer 
round-ups and immunization for diphtheria were presented 
in 1926, and in 1927 emphasis was placed on the correction 
ot defects. The period from 1928 to 1930 continued this 
same program and cooperated with social agencies for the 
relief of families. 

In 1935 there were 15 public health nurses in Allegheny 
County and about 30 independent school nurses (exclusive 
of Pittsburgh), Child Health Conferences had been added 
to the program, and 7,043 home visits were made. 

Twenty-five years ago Lillian Wald addressed the first 
convention of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing as President, and she said in reference to school 
nurses: 

“This conference will record the significant fact that 
the nurse no longer feels herself qualified to care for 
people unless she has been trained to recognize and 
report on symptoms other than those of her patient. 
Instruction in measures for protection and relief in 
housing, on labor legislation, on school laws, is a neces- 
sary part of her equipment, and above and beyond all 
are the personal and spiritual attitude, and the realiza- 
tion that she is not only serving the individual, but 
promoting the interest of collective society. In the 
vernacular of our day there are campaigns of education, 
campaigns for the reduction of infant mortality; cam- 
paigns against tuberculosis; campaigns for the preven- 
tion of blindness; boards of sanitary control; sex hy- 
giene movements; mental hygiene associations; re- 
searches into the abuses of the midwifery practise, into 
the question of school feeding and into the segregation 
of the mentally defectjve. There is recognition of the 
facts of physical deterrence that bring children before 
the court; there are tabulators of those who suffer from 
infectious diseases; follow-up workers who are en- 
trusted with the mission of completing the treatment 
that patients receive in hospitals; home and_ school 
visitors charged to bring into relationship the home and 
the school, that each may help the other and better 
understand each other. It is a long array, and I have 
by no means completed the list of fields in which we 
find the trained nurse of today. Society needs her, and 
needs her inspired; needs her well trained, with such 
training as was not conceived of before, except perhaps 
in the master mind of Florence Nightingale.” 

It is significant to note that twenty-five years ago it was 
recognized that graduation from a school of nursing was 
not sufficient preparation to qualify a young woman to be a 
school nurse; it was advocated that besides the necessary 
additional preparation, she should have an accredited course 
in the theory and practise of public health nursing. 

Pennsylvania has over 2,500 school districts and less than 
400 school nurses and we look forward to the time when 
all school districts have qualified public health nurses with 
the right preparation to fit them into the school programs. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. ) 
favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with mat gd other 


books which they may never have the time to read. 
to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA: 1616-1781 and 
1723-97. 183 and 192 pp. Elsie Sing- 
master. Illus. by Alden Turner. Penn- 
sylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. $1 
each 

Throughout the land the name Elsie 

Singmaster is familiar to school children, 
many of whom have discovered through her 
fiction that history can be an interesting 
subject after all. In these two volumes she 
lives up to her best tradition, for herein is 
the pageant of Colonial Pennsylvania told 
in vivid language and with an accurate his- 
torical background. These tales tell of the 
Dutch and Swede settlements on the Dela- 
ware, the Penn family, German immigrants, 
Revolutionary days, the Scotch-Irish in 
Western Pennsylvania, affairs with the red- 
skins, the Wyoming massacre, the French 
invasion of Western Pennsylvania, and 
Washington’s journey to their forts, to say 
nothing of the fashions, arts, crafts, and 
industries of Colonial Pennsylvania. Al- 
though these stories will appeal to young 
people in higher grades, the stories are 
written especially for fifth and sixth-grade 
students. They are specially planned as 
supplementary reading material. They are 
thc first two of a six-book series to include 
biographical stories of Pennsylvania charac- 
ters and stories of the State’s farmlands. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. N. 
D. Houghton. 789 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan. $1.80 

Features that make this book noteworthy 

are: Present-day government is emphasized. 
Emphasis is also placed upon the improve- 
ment of the administration of government, 
and constitutional history is intimately cor- 
related with the study of government. The 
text is organized in four large parts which 
follow the traditional order of presentation, 
beginning with the national government and 
moving downward through state government 
te local government. There are 7234 pages 
of teaching equipment. In view of the 
rapid changes that come in the administra- 
tion of government, this textbook will be 
revised annually. 


MEN AND Resources. A study of North 
America and Its Place in World Geog- 
raphy. J. Russell Smith, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 729 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $2.20 

This book presents the facts of natural 
resources and the economic and social re- 
sults from the use of the resources, and tells 
why industries are located where they are. 

It gives the influence of climate on indus- 

trial and social life, and treats past and fu- 

ture uses of natural resources: conservation, 
soil erosion, water power, regional planning, 
the frontier. The author stresses principles 
and relationships rather than facts. Material 
is organized by regions; and at the end of 
each chapter is an exposition of competitive 
world regions. Supplementary reading lists, 
comparison of economic news, national and 
foreign as found in daily and weekly papers, 

study of weather maps, statistics of U. S. 

Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, 

use of maps, of Foreign Commerce Year 

Book, activity problems, research, abundant 

illustrations, maps, and charts. Style infor- 

mal, pointed, often humorous, clear. Pur- 
pose: to build an intelligent, socially-minded 
citizenry. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. With a _ Forecast of its 
Future Trends. J. R. McGaughy, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
421 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.67 


In this book the author first presents an 
overview—without evaluation—of the re- 
cent past and of the present of elementary 
education in the United States. He then 
presents a statement of his own philosophy 
ot education, of the bases and criteria which 
he will use in evaluating the present prac- 
tices. The next six chapters of the book 
present these evaluations arranged in logical 
groups in terms of the problems to be dis- 
cussed. The final chapter is his prophecy 
concerning the elementary schools of the 
future. 


DrIvE AND Live. James A. Fitzgerald, 
Carl A. Hoffman, John R. Bayston. 
288 pp. Illus. Johnson Publishing 
Co. $1.28 

This book is specifically organized to fit 
the courses in safe driving now being 
rapidly introduced in schools throughout 
the country. It is complete, simple, and 
teachable. | Thought-provoking questions, 
problems, and activities stimulate classroom 
discussion and further serve to make the 
study a living issue. Tables, graphs, car- 


toons, appendices, glossary, bibliography, 

index reinforce the text. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. Revised 
edition. Harry C. McKown. 734 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $3.25 


A complete rewriting of a book which 


» has become well known for its coverage of 


the extra-curricular field in the past ten 
years. It includes discussions of the newer 
activities, emphases, and procedures, im- 
proved methods of organizing, supervising, 
and handling the older activities, and refer- 
ences to the more recent literature on the 
subject. 


APPRAISING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM. 456 pp. Sixteenth Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, 1201-16th St., 
Washington, D. C. $2 

This 1937 yearbook describes specific 
technics and criteria which have been used 
or proposed for evaluating various phases 
of the program in individual schools. It 
also. discusses the uses and abuses of 
achievement tests and other instruments of 
appraisal. The yearbook was compiled and 
edited during the past year by the Depart- 
ment’s Editorial Committee, with the help 

ot Richard R. Foster of the Research Di- 

vision of the National Education: Association 

and his assistants. The members of the 
editorial committee this year were: Samuel 

Berman of Philadelphia; Maude McBroom 

of Iowa City, Ia., and L. M. Fertsch, Austin, 

Texas. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives. Grace V. Curl. 376 
pp. Illus. Heath. $0.96 

Plutarch is still the sourcebook of in- 
formation on the great personalities of 
Greek and Roman history. For this reason 
and because the Lives have provided ma- 
terial for much of the world’s great litera- 
ture, this edition, giving 29 of the extant 
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The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are 


' 
We include only those that we commerid to the 


intended 


fifty Lives in chronological sequehce, will 
be equally useful in the English and history 
class. The selections are based primarily 
upon the characters that figure ‘ Shake- 
speare’s plays, rounded out with other char- 
acters that either are important historically, 
or whose lives are in themselves ¢specially 
interesting. A carefully made pronouncing 
glossary is of great help. Fourteen: original 
linecuts help the pupil to understand the 
characters and their settings. The two pic- 
torial maps of Athens and Romeiare the 
only ones in existence that have |been so 
carefully and accurately worked out. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND NATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE ON COLLEGE HYGIENE. 128 
pp. National Tuberculosis Agsn., 50 
W. 50th St, N. Y¥. C. $1 | 
College presidents, deans, physicians, biol- 
ogists, physical education directors, nutti- 
tionists, personnel officers, and other| college 
faculty members have all contributed to 
make this report of the Second National 
Conference of far reaching significance to 
all those interested in college hygiene. It 
contains the newest and best contributions 
from the field on all phases of jstudent 
health service, health teaching, and stich spe- 
cial problems as mental hygiene, nutrition, 
physical education, social hygiene, ‘student 
life, and tuberculosis. \ 


REMEDIAL READING. Marion Monrce, spe- 
cialist in remedial instruction, Pittsburgh 
public schools, and Bertie Backus, asst. 
supt., Washington, D. C. 17/1 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.40 

A monograph, which describes the reme- 
dial reading program developed as a part of 
the Washington experiment in character 
education. The emphasis has been | placed 
upon the techniques of instruction fot reme- 
dial work in reading. The authors offer the 
monograph as suggestive to educators de- 
siting to establish remedial reading pro- 
grams, not as conclusive as to the ‘results 
cbtained. | 


SusAN’s NEIGHBORS AT Work. Paul R. 
Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Social Studies Book Two 
in the Curriculum Foundation Series. 
239 photographs and illustrations. 240 
pp. Scott, Foresman. $0.84 

The material in this book illustrates five 
major social areas: “Workers Who Protect 

Us,” “Workers Who Carry Our Messages,” 

“Workers Who Produce Our Food,” “Work- 

ers Who Help Us Play,” “Workers: Who 

Help Us Travel.” The stories broaden the 

child’s understanding of human relationships 

and increase his ability to participate in the 
life of his community. The book is full of 
colorful pictures, many of which, the pub- 
lishers tell us, were posed especially for it. 


CourTEsy Book. A Short Course in 'Polite 
Behavior for Use in Schools, Churches, 
and Individual Homes. Horace J. 
Gardner and Patricia Farren. ~ Fore- 
word by Grace Livingston Hill.{ 112 

pp. Illustrated. Lippincott. $i 
A book of etiquette for men, women, and 
children of all ages and in all walks of 
life. Among the subjects covered aré per- 
sonal neatness; table technique; clothes; 
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the art of conversation; engagements; 
showers and weddings; letters; office; travel, 
guest etiquette; graduations, birthdays, and 
funerals; and references for continued study. 
This book provides a true means of ac- 
quiring courtesy within a short space of 
time. Illustrations in silhouette by Kath- 
arine Haviland-Taylor. 


A FuLL-GROWN NaTION. Edna McGuire. 
Illus. 464 pp. Macmillan. $1.28 

The third book in a series for the ele- 
mentary school, to present a complete his- 
tory of our nation; its background, early de- 
velopment, and rise to world leadership; 
with emphasis upon social and cultural 
growth. This book dates from 1787 to the 
present time. The type is clear, to prevent 
eyestrain. Its 247 illustrations, eight in 
color, were drawn by George M. Richards. 

In its four parts the nation makes a place 

for itself, turns its face toward the West, 

struggles for its life, and becomes full 
grown. Following each unit are tests, ac- 
tivities and reference reading. 

THE Story Book oF NICK AND Dick. A 
Second Reader of The Good-Com- 
panion Books. Arthur I. Gates, Frank- 
lin T. Baker, and Celeste C. Peardon. 
Illus. 246 pp. Macmillan. $0.80 

The twins Nick and Dick have “a book 
hunt” to help select a library for their 
classroom. This hunt takes them to the 
city library, follows their interests from 
day to day, especially after trips by train and 
by plane, and even enlivens the rainy days 
ac home. Father and mother join; books 
and poems selected are read at school, with 
the result: a carefully selected school library. 


Books Received 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. 
¥. 6.2 


CARING FOR THE RUN-ABOUT CHILD. 
Rhoda Bacmeister. $2.50 
ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Lee M. Klinefelter. $2 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
BETTER ENGLISH ‘THROUGH PRACTICE. 
Alfred A. May. $1 
GENERAL BroLtocy. Holger H. 
Dorothy Van Aller. $1 
wae Brothers, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago, 
Il.e 


FOR Boys. 


and 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT TIMES. C. H. 
McClure, Charles C. Scheck, and W. 


W. Wiight. $1 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., 
N.Y. C: 


SAFETY THROUGH THE YEAR. Florence 
Nelson, Olis G. Jamison, and Raymond 
E. Sparks. $0.48 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
WORKBOOK TO GENERAL SCIENCE FOR 
Topay. Revised. Ralph K. Watkins 
and Ralph C. Bedell. $0.60 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, Wis.: 
Dicxir’s DREAM OF THE  VITA-MEN. 
Mrs. R. C. Froelich and Ruth Finn. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 

THE MoTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION, 
$0.10. TEACHING WITH MOTION PIc- 
TURES, $0.40. Edgar Dale and Lloyd 
L. Ramseyer. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The Motion Picture in Education: Its 
Status and Its Needs” is a concise review 
of five major problems which must be con- 
sidered by any one interested in the de- 
velopment of visual instruction. The work 


of the Educational Motion Picture Project 
of the American Council on Education is 


presented and the various materials pre- 
pared by the Project are discussed. ‘“Teach- 
ing with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of 
Administrative Practice’ deals specifically 
with the major problems of the use of 
motion pictures in the classroom. 


SURVEYS OF YOUTH: Finding the Facts. 
This 106-page paper-bound _ booklet 
gives annotations on 180 youth surveys 
conducted in various types of com- 
munities in recent years. For each 
survey the report shows the date, num- 
ber of youth included, their age-range 
and other special characteristics, and 
the nature and scope of the investi- 
gations. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. $0.50 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, PENNSYLVANIA'S 
LABOR PROGRAM, UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION, Dept. of Labor and 
Industry: INCREASED SOCIAL OPPoR- 
TUNITY THROUGH COMMUNITY PLAN- 
NING, Dept. of Public Instruction. State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE FINANCIAL SECTION OF A NEws- 
PAPER, C. N. Stabler, Herald Tribune, 
230 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. 

FirE AND HicHway SAFETY. Aetna Life 
Affiliated Co.’s, 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 

HARVARD READING LIST IN AMERICAN HIs- 
ToRY, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Our STATE FLacs, F. Carpenter. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $0.25 

A SELECTION OF SPECIALIZED 16MM Mo- 
TION PICTURES FOR VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION, Films Incorp., 330 W. 42d St., 
Ne ¥;.C. 

THE STORY OF FIRE. 
facturing Co., 3170 W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

A SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF GROUP 
TUBERCULIN TESTING WITH P. P. D. 
(Purified Protein Derivative) IN THE 
Unitep States, J. S. Whitney and 
Isabel McCaffrey. Pa. Tuberculosis 
Society, 409 Social Service Bldg., 311 
S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS AND SO- 
CIAL SEcurRITY. Research Bulletin of 


Iron Fireman Manu- 
106th St., 


the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
B.-€. 


The following may be secured from the 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: STORIES OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY, Dept. of Commerce. IOWA 
FARMERS CREAMERIES, Dept, Farm Credit 
Administration. Amps TO EDUCATION; AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE EDUu- 
CATION AND PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN, E. H. Martens and F. E. Rey- 
nolds; CONSERVATION IN THE EDUCATION 
ProGcraM, W. H. Bristow and K. M. Cook; 
COOPERATIVE TRAINING IN RETAIL SELLING 
IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS, G. O. 
Emick; CrucrIAL IssuES IN EDUCATION, J. 
W. Studebaker; THE DEAF AND THE HARD- 
OF-HEARING IN THE OCCUPATIONAL 
Woritp, E. H. Martens; ESSENTIALS IN 
HOME AND SCHOOL COOPERATION, E. C. 
Lombard; Our CONSTITUTION, A PAGEANT, 
Sol Bloom; PER CapiTrA Costs IN CITY 
ScHOOLS, L. M. Comstock; Pusiic Epvu- 
-CATION IN ALASKA, K. M. Cook; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD; 
STATEMENT OF POLICIES FOR THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; 
TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, Carl A. 
Jessen; Dept. of the Interior. REPORT OF 
THE INQUIRY ON COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 
IN EUROPE 1937. 
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Reproductions of the World’s 
Great Paintings 


the Perry Pictures 





Mother and Daughter Lebrun 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more, 514x8 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 2250 subjects. 


ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more, 3x3!4 
1000 “subjects. 


400 subjects in Miniature Colored Pictures at 
One Cent and Two Cents. 


Perry Pictures Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations for fifteen cents in coin or stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box P.S.J. Malden, Massachusetts 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study”. 














Guidance 1n peer. 
PRACTICAL LIVING 


Three’ series of 
books in keeping 
with the modern 
trend of education 
for real life’’. 


Life Adjust- 
ment Series 


Prosser—Ander- 
son—Palmer 


"| Text and practice 
hook en each topic 
—flexible enough 
‘or high school or 
college work, 








Selecting an Occupation ..40c Practice Book ..20c 

Getting A Job ......... 25c Practice Book ..15c 

A Health Program ...... 40c Practice Book ..20c 

Keeping Physically Fit ..36c Practice Book ..15c 

Taking A Look at Yourself 36c Practice Book . .20c 
| Teachers Manual, covering all units ..... 50c 


Vocational Interest Inventories ... Cleeton 
Standardized tests that are easily administered 


and scored. Highly accurate. Form A for men 

10c. Form B for women 10c. Manual of Diree- 

tions 25e. 

Social Usage ... . by Stephenson & Millett 
Social etiquette in an interesting, understandable 

form . . . problems clearly discussed. 

AS Glare UMD WO occ cc kicccdecccccccecces 25c 

A Test on Social Usage A .........cececeee 10c 

A Test on Social Usage B .........---seeee 10c 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Il. 








THE SOUTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL of Reading was dedicated and 
formally opened May 20. 

AS A FEATURE of June commence- 
ment, the University of Pittsburgh 
dedicated its new Gothic memorial to 
Stephen Collins Foster, composer of 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Old 
| Folks at Home,” and other immortal 
Dixie melodies. The Tuesday Musical 
Club, which raised $500,000 for the 
memorial, will make its permanent 
home in the building. 














NOTES and NEWS : 





R. E. SHUTTLESWORTH, music 
teacher in William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, has been promoted to the 
position of supervisor, succeeding the 
late William M. Harclerode. 

PRESIDENT THOMAS S. GATES of 
the University of Pennsylvania has 
announced that S. Davis Wilson, mayor 
of Philadelphia, has accepted the chair- 
manship of “University Week” to be 
held from October 11 to 17, in prep- 
aration of the campaign to collect $12,- 
500,000 in anticipation of its two hun- 
dredth anniversary celebration in 1940. 

DorotTHy GREGG LEE of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been appointed dean of 
women at the State Teachers College, 
Millersville. 

J. B. Martin, principal of the Cen- 
tral grammar school of Middletown, 
retired in June. Mr. Martin had been 
in school service 47 years, 35 in Mid- 
dletown. Mrs. ELIZABETH HILL, who 
retired after 35 years of service, had 
taught 27 years in Middletown. 

EpWARD LEE Harris, who worked 
as a janitor while he earned his Ph. D. 
degree at Pitt, has been appointed head 
of the chemistry department at Wilber- 
force (negro) University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

Wix.is E. RAMseEy of York has been 
appointed extension librarian in the 
Department of Public Instruction to 
succeed Yvonne Wery, according to an 
announcement by Superintendent Lester 
K. Ade. 

R. B. NELL of Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, for 14 years, has 
been appointed dean of Susquehanna 
University. He succeeds George F. 
Dunkelberger, who will take charge 
of the departments of education and 
psychology. 

RAYMOND C. BAKER, JR., flutist, and 
RAYMOND HARTMAN, trombonist, of 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
took first place in the national high 
school music contest in Columbus, 
Ohio, this year. Another John Harris 
High School boy, ARDEN Murray, 
xylophonist, came in second in his di- 
vision. Other Pennsylvanians to take 
honors in the contest were JOAN 
MAHAFFEY of Turtle Creek, who was 
awarded a prize in the piano solo divi- 
sion; MILDRED LESTER of Grove City, 
who took honors in the bassoon solo 
division; HELEN Cousins, who dis- 
tinguished herself in the viola solo 
group; and HARLAN FIsER of Zeliana, 


who won a place in the French harp 
solo division. 

MarIAN B. GRAHAM, teacher of 
music at Liberty High School, Beth- 
lehem, was granted a sabbatical leave 
to continue her studies at Temple Uni- 
versity. ELLA N. ARNTZEN, mathe- 
matics teacher at Liberty High, was 
granted a sabbatical leave on account 
of ill health. 


FREDERIC S. KLEIN, professor in the 
history department of Franklin and 
Marshall College, has been awarded a 
research scholarship for studying “the 
spiritual and educational background” 
of his college. He plans to present a 
preliminary report on the subject before 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
at the annual meeting to be held in 
connection with the sesquicentennial 
celebration of the college in October. 

WILLIAM I. KING, Pittsburgh attor- 
ney, and CLARENCE B. FRANKS of 
Connellsville have been elected to the 
board of trustees of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. This is the final step in the 
merger of Bucknell with the Western 
Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific 
Institute of Mount Pleasant, on whose 
board the two men were. The merger 
gives the university more than $85,000 
in cash and securities, plus real estate. 
Arnaud C. Marts, acting president of 
the university, announced recently that 
$310,000 of the $375,000 needed for 
rebuilding and refurnishing the main 
building had been subscribed. 


Eva F. SrToNner, for thirty-four 
years supervisor of art in the Steelton 
schools, retired from the teaching pro- 
fession at the close of the last school 
term. Previous to this service, Miss 
Stoner taught in the grade schools of 
Steelton and Londonderry Township. 
Her training in art was obtained 
through a wide range of schools in this 
country and in Europe. She will reside 
at her home in Highspire, where she 
is serving as president of the school 
board. 


JAMeEs A. GATHINGS, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, Bucknell 
University; Clarence H. Smeltzer, as- 
sociate professor of psychology, Tem- 
ple University; W. Ray Smith, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and P. C, 


Weaver, assistant director of summer 


sessions, Pennsylvania State College, 
have been serving as technical consult- 
ants in connection with the preparation, 
administration, and scoring of the 
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32,000 civil service examinations 
given by the Unemployment Corppen- 
sation Board of Review, Deparjment 
of Labor and Industry, in eighteen ex- 
amination centers throughout the State 
on August 24, 25, and 26. Examina- 
tions will be given at a later date to 
approximately 20,000 applicants, for 
positions not included in the Ajgust 
examinations. 

CHARLES S. Davis, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Steelton, is chair- 
man of a committee of public school 
teachers who will grade more jthan 
70,000 papers from these examina- 
tions. The group of more than} 100 
teachers was drawn from substitute 
lists. Other teachers selected in hddi- 
tion to Mr. Davis are: Barbara | Mc- 
Glynn, Wilkes-Barre; Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia; J. W. Sweeney,| St. 
Marys; and C. E. Roudabush, Minhers- 
ville. 

THE CHILD RESEARCH CLINIG of 
the Woods Schools at Langhorne} will 
hold its Fourth Institute on the: Ex- 
ceptional Child on October 26. ; 

A NEW MAGAZINE for use in English 
classes, Everyday Reading, publishell by 
the American Education Press, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio, will provide ‘easy 
reading material for average and slow 
readers in the secondary-school areas. 
Mrs. Lydia A. Thomas and George H. 
McClellan have assumed the editorial 
duties. 

MoTHER’s Day (May 27, 1937) 
was fittingly observed in Philadelphia 
by the planting and dedication of 2,500 
trees on Roosevelt Boulevard by a tom- 
mittee of which Anna Jarvis, founder 
of Mother’s Day, was chairman. Other 
members of the committee were Jessie 
Gray, Carolyn B. King, Samuel! N. 
Baxter, and Robert MacMillan. ‘The 
trees are white and pink dogwood, and 
flowering quince. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS of the NEA will 
revise and enlarge two of its publica- 
tions during the school year of 1937- 
38. The Bulletin will be published 
eight, rather than five, times a year. 
Student Life will take over Student 
Leader, which will be expanded not 
only to serve as an organ of the ‘Na- 
tional Honor Society, but also to cover 
the many aspects of student life in’ the 
secondary schools of this country, par- 
ticularly the student activities that‘ are 
deemed worthy in a modern secondary 
school. : 
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JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, retiring 
president of Yale University, has ac- 
cepted the post of educational coun- 
selor to the National 
Company. 


Broadcasting 


REV. BROTHER DENIS Epwarb, pres- 
ident of Saint Thomas College of 
Scranton, has been reappointed for a 
third three-year term. The extension of 
Brother Edward’s administration for a 
third time, is the first time in the his- 
tory of the Baltimore Province of 
Christian Brothers, that a college presi- 
dent has continued after a second term 
expired. 


THE IMPERATIVE NEED for adequate | 
safety instruction among school chil- 
dren is stressed by the following fig- 
ures: Approximately 8,500 school chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 
fourteen lost their lives through acci- 
cents during the past year. Of this 
total, 18 per cent of the accidents 
eccurred within school buildings, 17 
per cent on school grounds, 7 per cent 
on the way to or from school, and 
the remaining 58 per cent elsewhere. 
Figures indicate that the most danger- 
ous places within school buildings are | 
vocational shops, stairways and corti- | 
dors, and gymnasiums, while football | 
is a leading cause of playground ac- 
cidents. 











creased expenses. 


possibility! 


mind when well. 


coverage complete. 


Title Bldg. 
Bank Bldg. 





= how far are you 
looking ahead? 


Do you plan beyond your next pay check? 
If you don’t, you make a mistake! 


next pay check may not reach you. 


Disability—through sickness or accident— 
not only comes without warning, but it costs 


you double, in decreased income and _ in- 


Look ahead to THAT 


Then join us in E. B. A. and be assured of 
financial aid when disabled...peace of 
The cost is small and the 
Special hospital bene- 


fits, also, at no additional cost. 


A postcard to our nearest office brings com- 


plete details, with no obligation. 


# EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Home Offices: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
In Pittsburgh, 3043 Jenkins Arcade. 


That 


In Philadelphia, 417 Land 
In Wilkes-Barre, 2d Nat. 
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ALTHOUGH an herb eater, the 
elephant is the largest and strongest of 
living land animals and often attains a 
weight of 8,000 pounds.”—From Larger 
Wild Animals, interesting description 
accompanying one of the 10 full-page 
color plates in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


tt at al 
FOOTBALL season again! Annual 
gate receipts of this most profitable of 
American sports are conservatively esti- 
mated at forty million dollars. 

~ 
IF you are an average human being, 
you eat about a ton of food a year. 

~“ 
EASIEST foreign language for Amer- 
icans to learn is French. UN PEu DE 
Tout, new second-year French reader 
by de Sauzé and Dureau, makes learn- 
ing easy, pleasant, even exciting. Write 
for full information. 


~~ 
NEW YORK CITY housewives 
frequently time the breakfast eggs by 
changes of the red and green traffic lights. 
al 
PLAN now to celebrate Children’s 
Book Week (November 14—20) by adding 
to your school library several of the new 
Winston Special Library Offers—eight 
separate combinations of new, wanted 
library books. Each combination, includ- 
ing from nine to thirty-one titles, sent 
postpaid for just $10. Write today for 
illustrated circular. 
tt al 
LATEST census report shows nearly 
4,000 centenarians in the United States. 
te all 
NEW Geography Workbooks for grades 
4-8, for use with the J. Russell Smith 
geographies (WoRLD FoLks, AMERICAN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS 
AND PEOPLES, OuR INDUSTRIAL WORLD, 
Human Use GEOGRAPHY) or with any 


_single-cycle series, are now ready. 


“" 
CAUTION for your pupils: DON’T 
break milk bottles on Mischief Night 
(eve of Hallowe’en). A milk bottle 
averages only twenty trips before it 
is broken—and the breakage adds 
$12,000,000 to America’s annual milk bill. 


The JOHN C.BYVA HY Kye ge] § Bh COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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READING— 

Elementary—BEFORE WE READ 

A book of pre-reading activities. 

SUSAN’S NEIGHBORS AT WORK 
The new social studies Book Two 

DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, 
Book One...An introductory text for 
the middle-grades. 

Do your schools have the latest addi- 
tions to the CURRICULUM FOUN- 
DATION SERIES? 





WRITING— 
Secondary— MAKING SENSE 
A practical work-textbook that helps 
the pupil to write what he means and 


understand what he reads. 


ARITHMETIC— 

All Grades—NUMBER STORIES, Grades 
Two, Three. 

STUDY ARITHMETICS, Grades 
Three to Eight. 

MATHEMATICS AND LIFE for 
junior high school grades. Compris- 
ing an Arithmetic Program already 
well known and liked. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY... New... 
A simplified step-by-step course. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


114 East 23rd Street New York, New York 


One, 














New Positions 


Abbott, E. Carlton, prin., Lansdowne H. S. 

Ablard, James E., chemistry instr., Carnegie Tech. 
Ackerman, Anita Martha, art, Oakmont 

Adams, Norman, prin., Salem Twp. Voc. H. S., Clarion Co. 
Baker, Eleanor, 6th grade, Lansdowne 

Berger, E. Mae, 2nd grade, Fothergill school, Steelton 
Berry, N. Abigail, 3rd and 4th grades, Middletown 

Biggs, Marion, 3rd grade, Gettysburg 

Bitting, Wayne, supr., agri., Montgomery-Clinton school 
Bollman, Anna, geog., New Brighton 


Boyle, Milon, upper grades, Mt. Pleasant school, Tredyffrin Twp., 


Berwyn 
Brubaker, Daniel, math., Port Royal H. S. 
Caldwell, John R., music supr., Lansford 


Carpenter, P. N., physics, Grove City College 

Casselberry, Henry, music, Upper Merion Twp. 

Castle, Elvina, phys. ed., Upper Merion Twp. 

Chadwick, Charlotte, Eng., history, Carlisle H. S. 

Chaffee, Charles E., supr. prin., Downingtown 

Charlton, Susan W., primary, Easttown Twp., Berwyn 

Cox, Orlo C., art, Steelton 

Crouthamel, J. Karl, 
Berwyn 

D’Olier, Mary Louise, 


home econ., Carlisle H. S. 


Downey, John J., vice-prin., Shenandoah H. S. 

Fisher, Ruth Ann., music, Lansdowne Elem. 

Force, Helen, Central school, Middletown 

Foust, David W., social science, DeLong Memorial Jr. H. S., 
Washingtonville 


Fox, Charles E., music, Lansdowne Jr. H. S. 

Gale, John B., shop, Upper Merion Twp. 

Gerhart, P. K., prin., Port Royal H. S. 

Glenn, Arthur Lee, commercial, Oakmont H. S. 
Gluntz, Alma, librarian, history, New Brighton 
Gray, Margaret Elizabeth, primary, Lewistown 
Gray, Robert C., auto mechanics, Lewistown 
Grigg, Ruth, art, geog., 5th and 6th grades, Bangor 
Harding, Mrs. Evelyn Lane, 3rd grade, Lansdowne 
Hayes, Leola, household arts, Upper Merion Twp. 
Hench, Harold, math., science, Carlisle H. S. 


Hess, Jane E., home econ., DeLong Memorial Jr. H. S., Washing- 


tonville 


manual training, Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S., 


j 


October’ 1937 


Hess, Park A., supr. prin., Honey Brook 

Hlasta, Stanley, printing instr., Carnegie Tech. 
Hunsberger, Virginia, dental hygienist, Lansdowne 
Hunter, Eleanor Jane, music, New Brighton 
Irons, Sussan, teacher, Neville Island 

Johnston, Russell, prin., Strattanville H. S. 

Jones, Horace M., Sellersville-Perkasie 

Karhan, Theodore, asst. supr., music, Steelton 


Keating, Florence, primary, East End school, Steelton ‘ 
Kennedy, Mary Alice, primary, Lewistown 
Kramer, Harold O., commercial, Lansdowne H. S. 


Kyle, Jane Elizabeth, music, Lewistown 

Leach, Bernard M., prin., Shenandoah H. S. 

Lee, Dorothy Gregg, dean of women, STC, Millersville 

Lyons, Louise, commercial, English, New Brighton 

McCurdy, Betty, commercial, New Brighton ‘ 

McDermott, Edward J., instr. music, Shenandoah 

McFadden, Elton, prin., Neville Island H. S. 

McKinley, Martha, commercial, New Brighton 

McMoran, Charles, manual arts, Bangor 

McQuiston, Phyllis, history, phys. ed., New Brighton { 

Matthews, Virginia, art, Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S., Berwyn | 

Mettler, James W., math., Danville H. S. 

Mintzer, Grace, art, Eng., Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S., Berwyn 

Monrad, Carl C., assoc. prof., chemical eng., Carnegie Tech. 

Moore, Gerald, coach, Clarion H. S. 

Nell, R. B., dean, Susquehanna University 

Nyhart, Robert, math., Honesdale H. S. 

O’Hara, Frank, phys. ed., coach., Bangor H. S. 

Ord, John A., physics instr., Carnegie Tech. 

O'Rourke, Betty, Eng., New Brighton 

Ortner, Naomi, elem., Lincoln Highway, Tredyffrin Twp., _— 

Oxford, Kathryn, art supr., Bangor 

Paller, "Walter E., commercial, Carlisle H. S. 

Park, Marie E., health, phys. ‘ed., Carlisle H. S. 

Parker, Jane Van Valzah, primary, Lewistown 

Parlett, Helen, 2nd grade, Lansdowne ‘ 

Patterson, Jane, science, Central school, Middletown 

Peery, David J., mechanics instr., Carnegie Tech. ‘ 

Pratt, Mildred, art, New Brighton 

Ramsey, Willis E., extension librarian, Department of Public In- 
struction i 

Ransom, Helen, home econ. supr., Warren Co. ‘ 

Rarick, Mary Elizabeth, elem., New Brighton ' 

Reider, Frances, 3rd grade, Middletown { 

Renick, Helen, health, phys. ed., Lewistown Sr. H. S. 

Roan, Harriet, 3rd grade, Lansdowne 

Rohlich, Gerard A., civil eng. instr., Carnegie Tech. 

Ryburn, Joseph D., supr. agri., Picture Rocks and Hughesville 

Santora, George, social studies, Upper Merion Twp. 

Shuler, Clarence, prin., Central school, Middletown 

Smith, Edna May, intermediate, Lewistown 

Smith, Estella, prin., Millcreek Twp. H. S., Clarion Co. 

Smith, Warren, Eng., dramatic coach, Bangor 

Snyder, Elwood K., commercial, Carlisle H. S. 

Spang, Mae, music supr., Danville H. S. 

Spittal, Hugh E., gen. science, geog., Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Steele, Charles W., woodworking, Lewistown Sr. H. S. 

Steffen, Harry E., biology, math., Steelton H. S. 

Steinbach, Jane Elizabeth, home econ., Lewistown Sr. 

Stevenson, Virginia, health ed., Oakmont : 

Strouse, Hetty V., 4th grade, West Side school, Steelton ‘ 


H. Sx 


Stubbs, Joseph I., supr. agri., Jersey Shore 

Swank, Grant, music, Nanty-Glo 

Trowbridge, Helen R., homemaking, Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S., 
Berwyn 


Welch, Carolyn McIlvaine, intermediate, Lewistown § 
Welsh, J. Lewis, voc., Salem Twp. Voc. school, Clarion Cc. 
Wissinger, Harry L., electric shop, Lewistown Sr. H. S. 
Zimmerman, Lulu, elem., New Brighton 

THE NATIONAL — ASSOCIATION, a non-profit or- 
ganization, Barr Building, Washington, D. C., will send 
instruction manuals, range plans, and advice to high school 
authorities desiring to develop Rifle Shooting Activity simi- 
lar to Munhall’s program, described p. 373 of the June PSJ. 





BERKS eget! will have in use this fall several new 
buildings: In Exeter Township at Jacksonwald a con- 
solidated building of 23 rooms on a thirteen-acre plot; 2. 
A three-room and auditorium addition to the Pennside 
building in Lower Alsace Township; 3. A ten-room build- 
ing for the elementary grades at West Wyomissing; 4. An 
addition to the Wilson High School. 
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THE HAZLE Twp. HIGH SCHOOL 
annex, completed last spring, was 
opened for this school year with an 
enrolment of about 600. A_ well- 
equipped gymnasium is included in the 
annex and a physical director for girls 
has been employed. 

CUMBERLAND TOWNSHIP High 
School, Greene County, has a new vo- 
cational department this school year. 

CLARA E. WAGNER, history teacher 
in Lock Haven High School, retired 
this year after 52 years of service in the 
Pennsylvania public schools. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COURSES in 
Corry are being reorganized and a 
building remodeled to give ample 


space. Plans are being made for fitting | 


exercises for the reopening to include 
cooperation of industrial leaders of the 
community. 

CEcIL TOWNSHIP will have two new 
schools, each containing fourteen rooms 


and a gymnasium in use in September. | 


These were PWA projects completed 
during the past year. 


JoNEs TowNsHiP, Elk County, in 
cooperation with the Works Progress 
Administration, has in readiness for 
occupancy in September a fine new 
big school building, containing four 
classrooms, a science laboratory, a 
library room, a health room, a com- 
mercial room, principal’s office, a gym- 
nasium, showers, and dressing rooms 
in Wilcox. This new building in con- 
junction with the old building with its 
ten classrooms, four small rooms for 
teachers, home economics rooms, and 
auditorium will house all of the pupils 
of the township with the exception of 
eight elementary pupils. 
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DERRY TWP. SCHOOL DISTRICT, Her- 
shey, was presented with a fleet of five 
new International school busses by M. 
S. Hershey. The district at the same 
time received a check for $10,000 as 
accrued interest from a special fund set 
aside by him for furtherance of gen- 
eral education in Derry Township as 
the school authorities see fit. 

THE M. S. HERSHEY JR.-SR. HIGH 
SCHOOL moved its commercial depart- 
ment to the Community Centre Build- 
ing on account of overcrowded condi- 
tions in the high school. New furniture 
and additional equipment were in- 
stalled in the new quarters. 





Mr. CARMEL Twp. school district | 


opened its two-room kindergarten in 
the Wilson school at the beginning of 
the school term of 1937-38. New and 
modern equipment has been installed 
in the two communicating rooms. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio, | 


will devote the day of October 8, 1937, | 


to ceremonies appropriately celebrating | 
the Centennial of the Beginning of | 


College Education for Women and of 
Coeducation on the College level. In 
September, 1837, four young women 
entered as freshmen the four-year 
course at Oberlin leading toward the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. They were 
the first women to be accepted for a 
standard college course. 

WEsT CHESTER will use a new build- 
ing this year for expansion of the work 
of the junior-senior high schools. An 
auditorium, seating 1,000, has modern 
stage equipment and motion picture 
booths. There are also a cafeteria, 
home economics department with mod- 
ern equipment, gymnasium with fold- 
ing doors which convert the gym into 





two gyms, three sets of shower and 


locker rooms, and offices for instructors. 


BRIDGEPORT school district accepted | 


July 30 from contractors an addition to 
its junior-senior high school which cost 
$100,000 for construction and equip- 
nent. The addition will enable Bridge- 
port to modernize its program by add- 
ing physical education and health for 
both boys and girls, develop its band, 
and increase its commercial courses. 
THREE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOLS in the 
coal region were ready for the opening 
of school this fall: Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Jr. High School, Mt. Carmel; 
Roosevelt Memorial High School at 
Kulpmont; and Centralia High School. 


secutive weeks. 


“A Word to the Wise”. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
| 101 T. P. U. BUILDING 
| LANCASTER, PA. 
| Please send me a copy 
of your free book, “A 
| Word to the Wise...” 
| This does not obligate 
| me in any way. 





Question: How long will this teacher receive sick 
benefits? 


Answer: Under T. P. U.’s “Peerless Certificate” 
she may be paid sick benefits up to 26 con- 


Question: Supposing she received benefits for 20 
weeks and then became sick again—how long would 
she receive them this time? 


Answer: She would be eligible for benefits up to 26 
more weeks for that particular illness. 


An organization can’t treat its members fairer than that. That’s 
why thousands of teachers all over the country have joined 
T. P. U., because they appreciate the liberal, year ’round protec- 
tion it affords. Why don’t you join, and enjoy peace of mind 
should misfortune overtake you? 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


101 T. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, P. S. F. S. Building, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 
J. D. Armstrong, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh; or Local Deputy 





Write for our free booklet, 
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SFEFCECLCLLLCLL 
Bulbs Free! 


To spread the fame of our bulbs 
everywhere, we will send you FREE 
a nice assortment of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, NARCISSI, IRISES, CRO- 
CUS, etc. etc. 350 bulbs in all, all 
guaranteed to flower next Spring and 
Summer. It suffices to send us for 
carriage, packing, etc. one dollar by 
registered letter, and to mention 
your name and full address in block 
letters. Please, do not send coins or 
stamps, and mention the name of 
this paper. Dispatch carriage paid 
all over the world without increase 
in price. JAN VAN GALEN, Bulb 
Grower, VOGELENZANG near 
Haarlem, Holland, Europe. 
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YOUR SENIOR CLASS CAN MAKE MONEY EASILY 
SELLING SUNSHINE CHRISTMAS CARDS 





Without investment or previous experience your Senior 
Class or school can raise funds for school activities 
selling Sunshine’s famous 21 folder Christmas Assort- 
ment at $1. Costs 50c. Smart new ideas in suede, 
cameos, cellophane, cut-outs, Exclusive designs. Exqui- 
site etchings, hand-colored effects. Sells on sight in 
beautiful gift box. We also recommend our Poinsetta 
Gift Wrappings and Rembrandt 16 etching assortment. 
Seven other boxes. ‘Three personal lines. Hundreds of 
schools from coast to coast testify to the success of 
our plan. An immediate start is desirable. Write for 
full details and samples on approval without obliza- 


tion. The Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. T5, 154 Nassau 
6t., New York. 








* 
Nation-Wide Teachers Agency 
1530 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

’Phone: Rittenhouse 6223. 

Twenty years of dependable service 

to Administrators and Teachers 

especially equips us to solve your 
teacher employment problems. 


>» 














POTTSVILLE is organizing a special 
class unit for orthogenic children, 
which will have two teachers, with the 
idea that more teachers will be added 
as time goes on. The Jackson Street 
School, an elementary school in Potts- 
ville, was damaged by fire just at the 
close of school last June. The build- 
ing is being repaired, and will be ready 
for occupancy when school opens this 
fall. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
will develop an auxiliary undergradu- 
ate school and supplementary campus 
at Valley Forge, 22 miles from the 
university in West Philadelphia. The 
educational facilities will be limited at 
first to a freshman class of 50 students 
who will concentrate on a curriculum 
emphasizing American history, govern- 
ment, and English. The suburban 
campus of 175 acres will be available 
for social and recreational uses of the 
entire male student body of the uni- 
versity. The property was donated in 
1926 by Henry N. Woolman, ’96. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK-NOVEMBER 7-13, 1937 


October, 1937 
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Education and our National Life 








Can we educate for Peace? 
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Buying Educational Service 


Horace Mann Centennial 


Youth faces the Future 
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Schools and the Constitution 


School Open House Day 


Life-long Learning : 
PICTORIAL STATISTICS - INC IY 





Music will be taught in all of the 
schools of Cameron County this year. 
Six rural districts have united to em- 
ploy Harold M. Buchheit of Indiana as 
niusic supervisor. Only one school dis- 
trict in the county will have a school 
term of less than nine months. 

THE ANNVILLE POET-TEACHER, 
Norman C. Schlichter, has an essay on 
“The Rhythm of Poe’ published in 
The London Poetry Review. The essay 
is also included in “Contemporary 
Men Poets of America,” recently pub- 
lished in New York. 

WILMERDING is opening its own 
high school this year. Formerly the 
district joined with Turtle Creek in a 
union high school. N. I. Rest, for- 
merly of Olathe, Kansas, will be super- 
vising principal. CHARLES W. SHAF- 
FER, former supervising principal, is to 
have charge of the elementary schools. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Lucy LANGDON WILLIAMS 
WILSON, 73, died September 3 at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., from a heart ailment. 
She was principal of the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, from 1915-1934. In 1934, 
she received the $10,000 Edward Bok 


award for service for the good of 
Philadelphia. 

HeENry H. COLLINs, professor of 
biology at the University of Pittsburgh 
since 1920, died at Farmville, Virginia, 
August 31. 

L. R. DELONG, a life member of 
PSEA who was formerly in the exten- 
sion division of Pennsylvania State 
College, died August 10 in New Jersey. 

Morris DE Turck HIGH, who te- 
tired as dean of education at State 
Teachers College, Lock MHaven, in 


1936, died August 14 in a Springfield, ° 


Mass., hospital. 

Harry OLIVER CRAIN, 63, super- 
vising principal of the Philipsburg 
schools, died August 26. 

Dr. J. M. FETTERMAN, chief of the 
psychological clinic in Pittsburgh 
schools, died June 1. 

CLARA E, BATCHELOR of the Chat- 
ham school, Pittsburgh, died June 19. 

Bessig D. ASKIN, principal of the 
Madison and Minersville schools, Pitts- 
burgh, died June 22. 

EpwarD C. BRINKER, 94, a retired 
school teacher, died at his home in 
Easton, September 8. For 55 years Mr. 
Brinker taught schools in Northampton 
County, nine years in the rural districts 
and 46 years in Easton. 
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